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ABSTRACT 

This study focuses upon the process of labor market 
entry of male youth in the context of the dual labor market theory. 
Essentially, the dual market theory contends that a large body of 
worJ'ers is involuntarily confined to substandard jobs in a 
"secondary" labor market which is separated from the mainstream, or 
"primary" sector by impenetrable fcounaaries imposed by 
instxtutionalized discrimination. Briefly, the study finds a 
substantial amount of upward mobility from time of first job to 
1968--a period ranging from 2 to 10 years. Nonetheless, entry into 
and confinement within the secondary sector cannot be consistently 
explained solely in terms of deficiencies in aggregate demand, human 
capital, or motivation. Moreover, the evidence also suggests the 
exist nee of discrimination against blacks in terms of earnings. 
(Auth; r) 
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• This study focuses upon the process of labor market entry of male youth 

in the context of the dual labor market theory. Essentially, the dual market 
theory contends/ that a large body of workers is involuntarily confined to sub- 
standard jobs^^ a "secondary" labor 'market which is separated from the mainstream, 
or primary" sector by impenetrable boundaries imposed by institutionalized dis- 
crimination. Brief ]y, the study finds a substantial amount of upward mobility from 
time of first Job to 1968~a period ranging from 2 to 10 years . Nonetheless , entry 
into and confinement within the secondary sector cannot be consistently explained ' 
solely in teiros of deficiencies in aggregate demand, human capital; or motivation. 
Moreover , the evidence also suggests y the existence of discriminati on agains t blacks 
in terms of earnings. 
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POREWQHD 

In early 196^ tl^ Center for Huoan Resource Kesearch^ under a 
contract with the United States Department of Labor ^ began the planning 
of longitudinal studies of the labor market es^erience of foxu* subsets 
of the United States population: men U5 to 59 years of age, women 30 
to Mf years of age, and young men and vomen lU to 2U years of age. A 
national probability sample of the noninstitutionalized civi^ 
popxlLation in each category tos drawn by the Bureau of the CensuB ; six 
V interviews with the two cohorts of youth and 

grcfups have been conducted over a five-year period ending in 1971 for 
the two male groups and ^^i^ and 1973, respectively /for the oM 
■ :and ■ younger v;gzt>\Q>6.[ women. ■ ;:H-^i ■ r- ^ i 

; ■ Hi^^^ present stuidy is based iqpon data collected in the 'first three 
rbuiods of interviews with^^^ Axitumn of ' ■ 

: 1966, 1967rahd 1968, as well as on information obtainied by means of a 

: / in 

'■i^'^'- mi^ contends that a large' body; of wbri^ 

confined to substandard jobs in a "secondary" labor" market, which is 



The theory also suggests that there are racial and clacs difference 
in occupational assignments that are independent of level of demand 
for labor and of the amount of human capital or degree of motivation 
of workers. To evaluate this theory, Dr. Andrisani attempts to 
ascertain the extent and determinants of :no'bility between the secondary 
and primary labor market sectors for that portion of the total sample ♦ 
who had con5>leted not more than 12 years of scl.ool and were not enrolled 
in school from 1966 to 1968. His research ali:o analyzes the factors 
associated with occupational level at the time of labor market entry 
and the determinants of hourly earnings several years later. 

Briefly, the study finds a substantial amount of upward mobility 
from time of first Job to 1968. Indeed, among both whites and blacks, 
those whose first Jobs were in the secondary sector were considerably 
more likely to advance to primary Jobs than to remain in secondary 
ones. Nonetheless, entry into and confinement within the secondary 
sector canriot be consistently explained solely in terms of deficiencies 
in aggregate demand or in human capital or motivation. Moreover, 
the evidence also suggests the existence of discrimination against 
blacks in terms of earnings. Dr. Andrisani concludes that although 
'^ln^enetrable boundaries" between secondary and primary sectors is a 
gross exaggeration, it is equally at odds with the facts to believe 
that equal levels of human capital, motivation, and demand create equal 
employment ojyportunities for blacks end whites or for youths of 
different socioeconMnic statues, 

Herbert S. Fames 
Project Director 
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Sack^iyinind the Dual Labor VArket Theory 
tiistoricallo^y the Ci>ncept of s&rket duniiesn hes evolved frm 
nnalysen of underdeveloped eoufitries, tnd its application ui the 
HAnpcver problems of the dieadvantogod apparently originated the 
vorK of Doeringer anl More in the sdd-sixties. Their reeearch Intw 
the adainiatratlve sechanlsas of hiring <u)d pruaotion policiea within 
Boston area fimo, and their analyoia of the frictional unetqploynent 
and undere8g)loyaent in ghetto labor sarketOi have been credited as an 
influential force in focusing attention on diacrialAation and institu- 
tional rigidities as a principal source of labor narliet disadvantage*^ 

Doeringer and Fiore discxuss duaUm in the context of **lw-incoi&e 

2 

esq)loyaent and the disadvantaged labor force.** They posit that tho 
labor market is divided into a primary and a secondary market| and that 



^arth L. Hangum^ **Kanpover Research and Manpomr Policy/* A Reviev 
of Industrial Relations Research > ll, ed. by B. Aaxwiji et al . (Madison: 
Industrial Relations Research Associationi 1971) t p. o8. 

p 

Peter Doeringer and Michael Piorci Internal Labor Markets and 
Maqpower Analys is (Lexingtoni Mass.; D.C. Heath and Conpanyi 1971) t 
pp. 163-83. Quotations from this source are reprinted by permission 
or the publisher. 
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there is little or no mobility between them: 

Jobs in the primary market possess several of the 
following characteristics: high wages, good working 
conditions, eitiployment stability, chances of advance- 
ment, equity, and due process in the administration 
of work ru3.es. Jobs in the secondary market, in 
contrast, tend to have low wages and fringe benefits, 
poor working conditions, high labor turnover, little 
chance of advancement, and often arbitrary and 
capricioTiB supervision. 3 

Entry into the primary market is viewed a^ operating according to 
an employment queue in which acceptable workers are ranked in relation 
to their productivity and hired along the queue until en5)loyer needs 
are met. In the secondary market, however, the queueing process is 
much less pronounced. In this market "Many employers do not appear to 
draw distinctions between one secondary worker and another other than 
on the basis of sex or physical strength, and almost seem to be hiring 
from an undifferentiated labor pool." 

In addition to the hiring queue described above, workers raiik 
available Jobs according to their "evaloxation of wages, promotion 
opportunities, employment security, and working conditions." Hence, 
employers rank workers and hire accoi^ing to rank along their hiring 
queue, and workers rank Jobs and apply for them according to rank along 
their Job vacancy queue. In the raiarket mechanism which matches employer 
and worker preferences, a discontinuity is hypothesized sv.ch that even 



Ibid . , p. 165. 
Ibid., p. 168. 



3 

increases in the aggregate demand for labor will not move workers 
confined to the seconde^ry market upward along the hiring queue and Intn 
the vacant jobs in the primary market. As Doeringer and Piore state 
the case: 

Ii. the extreme version of the dual labor market 
theory which postulates a conrplete dich«-tom^^ in 
the labor market, primary employment will stop 
expanding when it has absorbed the available primary 
labor force, and further increases in output will 
be obtained by shifting demand into bLe secondary 
sector without any transfer of the secondary work 
force into the primary sector, 5 

The philosophy of dualism, espoused by the rhany manpower researchers 
who have accepted the conceptualization of Doeringer and Piore, takes 
exception to more traditional theories which recoraraend increases in 
aggregate demand and human capital as solutions to labor market dis- 
advantage. The heart of the dualist theory maintains that institu- 
tional rigidities on the demand side pose the critical constraint to 
secondary-primary mobility. While not denying the necessity of high 
levels of aggregate demand and manpower programs for raising the stock 
of human capital, dualists seem to be saying that they are not 
sufficient. 

Many dualists also raise the issue of "homan capital overkill/' 
This suggests an overemphasis on educational credentials which are 
most often grossly irrelevant to realistic Job requirements or 
productivity. Furthermore, it is contended that these unrealistic 



Ibid ., p. 178. 



istandattifl reflect de facto diacriniination In the labor market. As 



Harrison sees the dualist position: 

They (dualists) reject the position which attributes 
the cause of poverty to the alleged personal Inade- 
quacies of the poor 9 rather than constraints btdlt 
into the structure of the econozay and Institutions 
which prevent poor people from realizing their 
potential. Recognizing these factors , the last 
thing we would recommend is continued primary en;)hasis 
<m training and education, especially if that enphasls 
stems 9 as we believe it does, from a political decision 
to deemphasize such things as equal enqployment oppor- 
tunity programs with strong sanctions , Job restructuring, 
reversal of raspant "credentialism," and substantial 
direct redistribution of income , wealth, and political 
power, 6 

Doerlnger and Piore recommend increasing secondary-primary mDblllty 
by opening primary Jobs to secondary workers and by altering the very 
character of the secondary market so as to raise wage and benefit 
staiidards to the level of the primary sector. Alternative proposals for 
reduction of labor market disadvantage are equally coiqplex. For 
instance, the National Coimission on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress reconsoended "government as employer of the last 
resort," The Commission concluded that such a drastic measure was the 



Bennett Harrison, "Human Capital, Black Poverty and 'Radical' 
Economics," Industrial Relations > X (Fall 1971), pp. 277-78, For a 
further discussion on the relationship between credentials and 
eD5>loyability, see: Christopher Jencka, etjol, , Inequality (New York: 
Basic Books, 1972), pp, l60-l85j Ivar Berg, Education and Jobs: The 
Great Training Robbery (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970); F. 
Fried lander and S, Greenberg, "The Effect of Job Attittides, Training 
and Organization Climate Upon Performance of the Hard-Core Unemployed," 
Experljncntal Publication System ^ VIII (October 1970), MS #275-123; 
Marc la Freedman, The Process of Work Establishment (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1969), 
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orly hope for falfilling the promise of ^he 19^6 Employment Act even 

7 

in periods of low unemployment. Bluestone suggests an even more 

costly solution: 

The inadequate incomes of most of the working poor 
are not ol their own making . . . Rather we must 
blame the economic system which in many instances 
provides less than an adequate job for those of 
adequate talents. In dealing with the working poor 
it is not enough to deal with the problems of 
individuals - too little schooling, not enotigh 
training, inadequate housing and filthy neighborhoods, 
no hope, and no potential power. We must also find 
solutions to an economic system which contim:es to 
propel a poverty-wage sector right into the decade 
of the '70's.8 

While converts to the dualist persuasion are being made in influen- 
tial positionii, the foundation of the theory presently restt; on the 
unfortified underpinnings of intuitive appeal (in light of the Ijjnited 
Impact of manpower training programs in tho inflationary period of the 
late '60*s) and cogent exposition. Empirical evidence to examine such 
a model of labor market and social processes is grossly inadequate at 
present, yet potentially of considerable conseqaence for remedying the 
pressing manpower issues facir.g our society. It is in response to this 
need for engjirical Investigation of a theory which proposes new and 
drastic policy action, that the present research was undertaken. 



'Garth L. Mangum, "Government as Employer of the Last Resort," 
Towards Freedom From Want , ed. by Sar A. Levitan, et_al. (Madison: 
Industrial Relations Research Association, I968), p. I36. 

o 

Barry }31uestune, "The Characteristics of Marginal Industries," 
Problems in Political Economy , ed. by David M. Gordon (Lexington: D.C. 
iieath and Co., 1971), P. IO7. 
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Objectives of the Research 
This study seeks to shed light on the dual labor market theory as 
it relates to the early labor marker experience of male youths. 
Specifically 3 it addresses the following questions derived from the 
theory: (l) What is the incidence of mobility between the two labor 
market sectors? (2) What characteristics differentiate between youfig 
men whose first jobs after leaving school are in the secondary labor 
market and those whose first jobs are in the primary market? (3) What 
characteristics differentiate between youiig men who move from secondary 
to primary jobs and those who remain in secondary jobs? (k) Is it true 
that employers in the secondary sector, unlike those in the primary^ 
fail to differentiate among workers on the basis of their relative 
productivities? 

Source of Data 

The sample selected for analysis is a subset of a national proba- 
bility saD5>le of the civilian noninstitutional population of males Ik 
to 2k years of age in I966, who were interviewed in the autumn of 1966, 
1967, and 1968.^ This subset consists of respondents with the following 



"^For a complete description of the sampling design and the entire 
interview schedul.e see: Herbert S. Parnes, Robert C. Miljus, Ruth S. 
Spitz, and Associates, Career Thresholds; A Longitudinal Study of the 
Educational and Labor Market Experience of Male Youth 1^ to 2k Years of 
Age a I (Columbus: Center for Human Resource Research, The Ohio State 
University, February I969); Frederick A. Zeller, John R. Shea, Andrew 
I. Kohen, Jack A. Meyer, Career Thresholds , II, Manpower Research 
Monograph no. 16 (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Grovernmeat Printing Office, 
1970); Andrew I. Kohen and Herbert S. Parnes, Career Thresholds , III, 
Manpower Research Momgraph no. I6 (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1971). 
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characteristics: (i) completed 12 or fewer years of schoolin^i by ly66, 
(2) not enrolled in school^ I966 through I968, (3) intei-viewed each 
year, 1966 through 19685 and (k) first job after leaving school and 
1968 job were as nonagricultural wage and salary workers."'"^ 

Confining the sample to- young men with these characteristics appears 
to be desirable for several reasons. Most importantly 3 by selecting 
yoimg men less than 26 in 1968 and not enrolled in school for at least 
two years, a crucial period of accommodation to the labor market may 
be examined for heads or potential heads of households. Also, by 
focusing on young men, who are known to select their first jobs in a 
quite unsystematic maimer and to be highly mobile in the process of 
settling into career patterns, this study constitutes a rather severe 
test of the dual market theory."^ Furthermore, by limiting the universe 
to those youths with 12 or fewer years of schooling, the factors which 
are related to more favorable work experiences may be examined exclus- 
ively for those youths most prone to labor market disadvantage. 

The time frame for this analysis includes the period from first 
job to 1968 job, a period, of at least two years for each of the sample 



For those youths who were unemployed at the 1968 interview date, 
information regarding their most recent job was utilized. 

*^*^ohen and Parnes report that 55 percent of the white male youth 
and 68 percent of 'the blacks in their cohort, who were employed in I966, 

1967, and 1968, had made at least one employer shif^ between I966 and 

1968. Occupational movement among members of this cohort during tlie 
same period was even more extensive, as 59 percent of the whites and 
69 percent of the blacks made shifts. See Kohen and Parnes, op. cit ., 
pp. 77-95. 
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members. Since many youths in the sample initially entereu the labor 
market prior to 196^, while others entered between 196U and 1966, it is 
possible to see whether those youths entering during a period of tailing; 
unemployment (196^-1966) were more likely to find primary jobs than 
those entering a loose labor market (pre-196^). 

Plan of the Study 
The next chapter presents a conceptual framework within which the 
dual market theory and the transitional period from school to work may 
be analyzed. In developing this framework, the relevant literature is 
reviewed and major hypotheses for testing are drawn. Chapter III 
addresses such methodcxogical aspects of the study as the operational 
definition of primary and secondary Jobs, specification of the dependent 
and explanatory variables, specification of the models to be tested, 
and description of the statistical techniques employed. This is 
followed by the presentation of empirical results in Chapter IV. In 
the final chapter, the research findings are further discussed and 
compared with those of other studies. Additional information on the 
statistical work and citations of the literature are presented in the 
several Appendices. 



I 



CffilPTER II 
CONCEREUAL FRAMEWORK 
Introduct^ion 

The transition from school to work has been considered an extremely 
crucial period for youth since repercussions may have a lasting impact. 
Mangum estimates that about one-third of the 3 million youtlis who enter 
the labor force each year encounter difficulty assimilating into the 
world of work, and he observes that blacks are considerably over- 
represented within this group. In I967, for instance, the average 
rate of unemployment among l6'«to-19-year olds was 12. 9 percent. Among 
nonwhites the rate was twice as high (26.5 percent), aad repre':ented a 
level seven times as high as the national rate of 3.8 percent. 

In one of le earliest studies of entry into the labor market, 
Davidson and AncVerson characterized the transitional period as a time 
of "floundering" in which chance seemed to play a significant part in 



Garth Lr Mangum, "Second Chance in the Transition from School to 
Work," The Transition from School to Work , ed. by Philip Arnow, et al -. 
(Princeton: The Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 
1968), pp. 231-69. 

2 

Philip Arnow, etjal. , "The Transition frcn: School to Work," The 
Transition from School to Work , op. cit ., p. 3. 
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occupational decisions, and careers were decisively affected by initial 
choices • Nonetheless, a systematic relationship between one*s 

abilities and socioeconomic background, and initial occupational attain- 

3 

ment was observed. Numeroiis studies since have similarly described 

h 

entry into the labor market. 

In developing a conceptual framework within which the dual market 
theory and the transitional period from school to work may be empirically 
examined, it is userol to view labor market success as the outcome of 
four explanatory factors: (l) family backgroiznd, (2) investments in 
human potential, (3) worker attitudes, and {k) environmental conditions 
such as market demand for particxilar skills and services. Each of these 
e:q)lanatory factors represents a source of contention between dualists 
and more traditional theorists • To further clarify the issues concerning 
the role of each of these factors in a model of labor market success, 
the relevant literature is critically reviewed. 



Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, Occupational Mobility in 
an American Community (Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1937). 

^For a further discussion of the process of entry into the labor 
force, see: Gerald G. Bachman, Swazer Green, and Ilona D. Wirtanen, 
Youth in Transitions Dropping Oat--Problem or Symptom? , Ill (Ann Arbor: 
Institute for Social Research, The University of Michigan, 1971); 
Michael D. Ornstein, Entry into the American Labor Force (Baltimore: 
The Center for the Study of the Social Organization of Schools, The 
Johns Hopkins University, 1971); Jeftry Piker, Entry into the labor 
Fo rce : A Survey of Literat\ire on the Experiences of Negro and White 
Youths (Ann Arbor: Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan— Wayne State University, I969); Fames, et al. , 
Career Thresholds , I, op, cit >; Zeller, et_jJL. , Career Thresholds , II, 
op. cit .; Kohen and Fames, Career Thresholds , III, op« cit > 
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Relevant Literat\ire 

The human capital factor 

While the proposition that labor market success is the outcome of 

investments in human resources may be based on theories from economics^ 

psychology^ and sociology, this study draws most heavily on the theory 

5 

of human capital developed in the economics literature. Basically, 
human capital theory suggests that marginal productivity, ceteris 
paribus, is a function of an individual's skills and abilities. Sup- 
posedly, these talents are developed by way of various . investments in 
the individual, hence they conprise one's stock of . human capital* It 
then follows from this theory that labor market disadvantage represents 
low productivity, that is, deficiencies of human capital. Thus, it is 
implicit in this framework that anything which improves the stock of 
human capital enhances the probability of labor market success. 



^See, for instance: Gary S. Becker, Human Capital (New York: 
Columbia University Press, I96U); and Theodore W. Schiiltz, "Investments 
in Ifuman Capital,'* .American Economic Review ^ LI {1961), pp. I-I7, and 
The Economic Va l ue of Education (New York; Columbia University Press, 
19231^ " ' 

6 

According to Thurow, much of the public policy doootdnating the 
1960's was based on this neoclassical framework with its strong en^hasis 
upon the supply side of the market mechanism. Thus, the originators of 
the antipoverty program decided that ''poverty was to be eliminated by 
raising everyone's marginal product to the level where [they] would be 
able to earn an acceptable income. Education and training programs were 
to be the principal means for raising marginal products . . . increasing 
workers' human capital couM eliminate poverty," See Lester Thurow, 
"Raising Inconj&s Through Manpower Training Prograci^ , " ggntr t ^t io ns 
^.he Analycifl of Urban Pro bl^rfac,. ^A. by A. li. l'H#='rhl. (^n^s^ WmUB.: 
hand, 1965), PP. 91-92. 
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Dnalists, however, argue that pervasive labor market stratification 
exists which is inipervious to investment in human capital. As they 
see it, stratification has evolved through a systematic and effective 
process of societal discrimination which is advantageous to certain 
interest groTips in the economy. Consequently, diial market theorists 
have taken to task antipoverty policies advocating investments in human 
capital on the grounds that, in the presence of demand-side imperfec- 
tions such as institutionalized racism, such investments would be 

7 

insufficient and ineffective. While there is hai^ly complete unanimity 
among dualists, it appears they are suggesting that human capital is of 
little efficacy in overcoming poverty because the value of human capital 
among the poor is effectively reduced by the shackles of invidious 

g 

discrimination. Thus, stratification is not seen to be the result 
of the uneven distribution of human capital across demographic groups 



The major enapirical criticisms of human capital theory arise 
from the wide dispersion of earnings within each class of education and 
experience. As Thurow concludes, "Thus, factors other than the distri- 
bution of htmian capital are of major luportance in explaining the actiial 
distribution of income." See Lester Thurow, Poverty and Discrimination 
(Washington: Brookings Institute, 1969)^ P. 97. Consequently, many 
have begun to further question the premise that equality of educational 
opportunities will lead to greater socioeconomic mobility on the part 
of the poor. 

While discrimination may also act to produce differentials in the 
stocks (quantities) of human capital among various race, class, or sex 
groups, d-ualists are herein suggesting that the value (price) of equiva- 
lent stocks of human capital varies according to these demographic 
ci'aracteristics end this is what precludes the effectiveness of a human 
capital approach to eliminating labor market disadvantage. 
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and market sectors ^ as human capital theory suggests ^ but rather the 

effect of large and systematic differentials in returns to equivalent 

o 

levels of human capital,"' 

To enrpirically address the critical points of contention requires 
analyses of a different sort than currently exist While it is useful 

to examine intercolor differentials in returns to human capital, dualistr. 
contend that returns alsc^ vary systematically between the primary and 
secondary sectors vithin each color group. ^ What is required^ 



'^^While economists have frequently conject\xred that differential 
monetary returns to equivalent levels of human capital may represent 
differences in the noneconomic attractiveness (^f jobs, sociologists 
have contended that economic and noneconomic aspects are coii5)leraentary. 
Furthermore^ at least one study has reported that differentials in 
economic attractiveness "far from being offset, are often reinforced by 
differentials in the nonwage attractiveness of Jobs." See Herbert 
Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility (New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 195^}, p. 190. Indeed, central to the idea of a segmented 
labor market is a belief that the economic and noneconomic attractiveness 
of jobs are complementary. 

"^^What the existing studies have generally utilized are cross - 
sectional analyses of -wage determination and occupational attainment 
processes usually stratified only by race. 

■^^H/hile dualists contend that raising levels of humyan capital will 
not increase primary eii5)loyment opportunities for blacks, lower class 
whites, women, etc., this does not iniply that none of these persons are 
in primary sector jobs. Rather, '^chance^* or college experience may 
allow some to initially enter the primary market sector and remain 
thereafter. It is the not-so-fortunate, whose first jobs are secondary, 
that become confined to the secondary sector. While secondary sector 
employers treat all workers as thoiagh they were perfect substitutes, 
those minority groiip members lucky enough to enter the labor market in 
primary jobs are differentially rewarded on the basis of human capital, 
but returns are supposedly lower for them than for the primary sector 
whites . 



Ik 

therefore, is a separate analysis of the determinants of labor mrket 

success within clearly identifiable market sectors and color groups. 

In addition, for each color group it is iniportant to estimate the 

effect of hiaman capital on entry into the primary sector and 

secondary-to -primary mobility. Intercolor and intersector differentials 

in labor market success may then be partitioned for purposes of 

comparison into portions attributable to differences in levels of human 

capital, and to differential returns to human capital. While human 

capital theory suggests that all intercolor differentials in labor 

market success are explainable in terms of the nonuniform distribution 

of human capital, dualists contend there is no net effect of human 

capital in reducing poverty among blacks in particular, and among 

secondary workers in general. 

Although the issues have never been clearly put forth for empirical 

analysis, what evidence that does exist is highly suggestive. In 

these studies, by far the most widely accepted measure of human capital 

is education (formal schooling). Essentially, this evidence strongly 

suggests that education is of less inqportance for blacks than whites, 

and some studies make even stronger inferences, Weiss, for instance, 

regretfully concludes that "given a labor market that distributes 

rewards among blacks without regard to their education the solution 

12 

to the black poverty problem is outside the classroom." Berg's study 



Randall Weiss, "The Effects of Education on the Earnings of 
Blacks and Whites," Review of Economics and Statistics , LII (May 1970), 
pp. 150-59. 
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draws siailar inferences in describing inveotaentfl In education na *'thc 

13 

great training robbery!" Harricon reportn return!: to education a:rfc*ni: 

all blacks, residing in the ghetto or otherwise, to be extremely low 

or insignificant and quite often less than even the returns to whites 

Ih 

who reside in the ghetto* Also, Michelson*6 findings ar'* cqxially 
suggestive in that education short of college con5>letion is reported 
to be an unworthwhile investment for blacks. 

While these ct\idies point to practically no effect of education In 
improving the labor market prospects of blacks, several others have 
reported that education is of in^portance for blacks, yet seriously con- 
strained in effectiveness by pervasive racial discrind nation. Studies 
by Kohen, Omstein, Duncan, Blau and Duncan, and Schiller, for instance, 
have reported a significant direct effect of educational attainment on 
labor market success for blacks, but each has also iu>ted substantial 
intercolor success differentials, unesgplainable in terms of human capital 



Berg's analysis generally examined for the effects of education 
on earnings within occupational categories. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that he found little difference attributable to schoolinfj. 
See Berg, op. cit . 

'''^Bennett Harrison, "Education and Underemployment in the Urban 
Ghetto," The American Economic Review , DCH (December 1972), pp. 796- 
811. 



^Stephan Michelson, "Rational Income Deciaiona of Negroes and 
Kverybody Else," Industrial and Labor Relations Review ,yXIII (October 
1969) > pp. 15-28. 
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deficiencies, wMch are attributed to discrimination."^^ Schiller's 

cbudy goes even farther to point out that class discrimination may 

indeed "be more pervasive than racial discrimination, and that many 

blacks ultimately suffer the cumulative encumbrance of both. Also, 

Coleman, Blvrni, and Sorensen reported that while educational attainment 

is the principal determinant of the occupational status of the first 

job taken by male youth, the effect of education is about twice as great 

17 

among white;^ as among blacks. 

Besides education, training has also been a widely employed 

18 

measure of human capital. Dxialists similarly contend that investments 



Andrew I. Kohen, "Determinants of Early Labor Market Success 
Among Young Men: Race, Ability, Quantity, and Quality of Schooling" 
(Columbus: The Center for Human Resoxirce Research, The Ohio State 
University, 1973), PP. 137-52; Ornstein, op. cit ,s pp. xi-xxiv; Otis 
D. Duncan, "Inheritance of Poverty or Inheritance of Race?", On Under- 
standing Poverty , ed. by Daniel P. Moynihan (New York: Basic Books, 
1969); Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The American Occupationa l 
Structvire (New York: Wiley, 1967), PP. 208-213; and Bradley SchiJler, 
"Class Discrimination vs. Racial Discrimination," The Review of Economics 
and Statistics , LIII (August 1971), PP. 263-69. Also, using tabiilar 
rather than multivariate analysis, Parnes^ et al ., have shown that young 
men with lower levels of formal education have greater difficulty in 
finding Jobs, and that the jobs they do find are more likely to pay 
less and have a lower ascribed status. However, blacks consistently 
fare worse than ccit5>arable whites. Pames, et al . , op. cit ,, pp. 8I- 
117. 

17 

James S. Coleman^ Zahava D. Blum, and Aage B. Sorensen, Occupa- 
tional Status Changes for Blacks and Nonblacks During the First Ten 
Years of Occiipational Experience (Baltimore: The Center for the Study 
of the Social Organization of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Report no. 76, August 197O). 

1 Pi 

See, for example: Jacob Mincer, "The Distribut .on of Labor 
Incomes: A Survey with Special Reference to the Himian Capital Approach," 
Journal of Economic Literature , VIII (March 1970), pp. 1-26; also, 
£,e3ter Thui^^w, Poverty and Discrimination , op. cit ., and "Raising 
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are oiily warranted where returns to greater productivity are captiu^ed 
by workers. Supposedly, this only occurs in the primary sector since 
secondary jobs either require little training (even OJT), or else the 
weak bargaining position of secondar;^' workers precludes their capturing 
the returns to increased productivity. 

Remarkably, there is relatively little conclusive evidence of the 
effects of training on black up-dereniployment despite the keen interest 
in this subject by hioman capital theorists. According to Thurow, the 
existing evidence siiggests that institutional programs have "not been 
very successful. ""^^ Also, Gordon's review of the literature notes 
three interesting studies which report that the effect of MDTA training 
has been insignificant and that rettirns to training appear to vary 
accoixiing to sex and race.^^ 

The attit\adlnal factor 

Originally coined by anthropologist Oscar Lewis in I961, the 
concept of a poverty culture has taken root more quickly than almost 



Incomes Through Manpower Training Programs," op. cit . Typically education 
is considered to represent generalized training, a highly transferable 
'"onKoodity of value in broadly defined labor markets. Training, while 
usually lees general in nature than public education, ranges from 
institutional (transferable skills, not firm specific) to on-the-job 
draining (firm specific). 

■^^Thurow, "Raising Incomes Through Manpower Training Programs," 
op. cit . 



D. M. Gordon, Theories of Poverty and Undei-employment (Lexington: 
D.C. Heath and Co., 1972), pp. 122-25. 
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any other social term of the past decade. It has provided an 
explanation of the entrenchment of poverty despite tremendous prosperity 
and moniomental social-welfare legislation, and has been broadly inter- 
preted to provide a basis for several aspects of manpower policy. 
Essentially, Lewis' actual study pointed to niomerous ways in which the 
poor of all industrialized countries resemble each other more than their 
nonpoor countrymen. Since his original work, this theme has been 

loosely interpreted to describe the poor as members of a defective 

22 

culture which is both intellectually and morally sterile. The poor 

are poor, it has been reasoned, because they have inherited a faulty 

culture embracing a value system inccmpatible with the American 

work-ethic. More specifically, it is argued that this ciiltuz'e places 

little value in work and thereby generates low levels of motivation 

among the poor. Poverty, therefore, is belieA^ed to reflect this lack 

23 

of motivation rather than discrimination. 



Oscar Lewis, The Children of Sanchez (New York: Random House, 

1961). 
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For a further discussion, see: Charles A. Valentine, Culture and 
Poverty (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, I968); and Daniel P. 
Moynihan, ed.. On Understanding Poverty (New York: Basic Books, 1969)- 
Also, see: Daniel P. Moynihan, The Negro Family: The Case for National 
Action (Washington, D.C.: Office of Policy Planning and Research, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Government Printing Office, 1965). Essentially, 
this report argues that three centuries of injustice have led to the 
deterioration of the Negro family. This deterioration, it contends, 
"is the fundamental source of the weakness of the Negro community at the 
present time, . . . unless this damage is repaired, all the effort to 
end discrimination and poverty and injustice will come to little." 



Lewis has more recently suggested that his poverty culture thesis 
has been misunderstood: "There is nothing in the concept that puts the 
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Rooted firmly in a poverty cult\xre rationale, "training and work 

experience programs all asstuned that the solution was to change the 

worker by adding to his skills and experience or changing his 

attitudes." Indeed, in one of the largest of manpower programs, 

NA3-J0BS, a review of contracts indicated that while only l8 percent 

intended job specific (vestibule) training, a full 73 percent planned 

25 

on some version of sensitivity training. Another f,tudy noted that 

those responsible for manpower programs are convinced of a serious 

need to counsel, build self-esteem, and provide emotionally supportive 

services as pierequisites for employability. The particular dilemma 

again apT>ears to characterize the disadvantaged as poor because they 

are "alienated, discouraged, immature, lacking self-esteem, and not 

26 

conversant with accepted middle-class work values." As Friedlam .er 



oniis of poverty on the character of the poor." Nonetheless, he continues 
to maintain that "The subculture develops mecharlsms that tend to 
perpetuate it, especially because of what happejis to the world view, 
aspirations, and character of the children who grew up in it. For this 
reason, improved economic opportunities, though absolutely essential and 
of the highest priority, are not sufficient to alter basically or elimi- 
nate the subculture of poverty." See Lewis, "The CiU.t\ire of Poverty," 
in Moynihan, On Understanding Poverty , op, cit . , pp. 187-20O. 

2k 

Mangum, "Manpower Research and Manpower Policy," op. cit .^ p. 101. 
25 

Garth Mangum, The Emergence of Manpower Policy (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, I969), p. 12?. 

26 

Edward Kalachek, The Youth Labor Market (Ann Arbor: The Institute 
of ^bor and Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan- Wayne 
St J University, I969) , P. 77. 
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and Greenberg have reported: 

Since most HCU (hard-core unernployable) programs 
focus upon changing the HCU to adapt to the 
predominant white middle-class structure, they 
would seem to proceed on the assumption that the 
culture of the HCU is defective and that the HCU 
is accordingly deviant. ^7 

As a sharp reaction to this viewpoint, Valentine maintains that 

proof of the existence of a poverty culture has been established through 

28 

faulty research and contradictions. As a more reasonable explanation 
of the pathology of poverty, Valentine suggests the poor be viewed as a 
subculture fashioned by the designs of the dominant society. While 
dualists are hardly of one voice, their stance appears quite consistent 
with that of Valentine, namely: the attitudes of the poor are not the 
reason for their confinement to secondary jobs. This carries no 
necessary implication as to what the attitudes of secondaiy workers 
act\ially are. On the one hand, if there is no basic difference in 
motivational attitudes between secondary and primary workers, this 
supports the dualist position that individuals are not at fault, at 
least in this respect, for their eaiployment plight. Yet on the other 
hand, should there be a difference in attitudes such that secondary 
workers report lower levels of motivation than primary workers, dualists 
can retort that attitudes are the result, rather than the cause, of 
labor market disadvantage. 



Friedlander and Greenberg, op. cit . 
Valentine, op. cit . 
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The iinportance of attitudinal variables, then, in a model whose 

purpose is to shed light on the "dual market versus poverty cxilture" 

debate, depends critically on when attitudes are measured. Thus, only 

in instances where attitudes measured concurrently with labor market 

success fail to discriminate favorable and unfavorable situations, can 

2Q 

light be shed on the paradigm competition. " However, irrespective of 

when attitudes are measured, interpretation of the effects of family 

backgroiuid and race is much less ambiguous when motivational variables 
30 

are included. By controlling for motivation, a much clearer laider- 
standing of the meaning of relationships between labor market experiences 
and race and/or class may be derived. 

With respect to the role of attitudes in a model of labor market 
success, the existing evidence hardly provides a consensus.*^ According 
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-'^If there is really a causal link running from motivation to 
success as poverty culture theorists sviggest, then the relationship 
should be observed irrespective of the time period in which motivation 
is measured. For example, youths in primary rather than secondary jobs 
or earning higher rather than lower wages in I968, ceteris paribus , 
would be expected to have higher levels of motivation in 196b if 
motivation prior to the success had any marginal impact on that success, 

30 

Specifically, should motivation be unevenly distributed across 
racial, class, and sex groups, and at the same time be an important 
determinant of labor market success, studies failing to control for 
motivation would tend to overestimate discrimination. Schiller, for 
one, acknowledges this possibility in qualifying his conclusions that 
racial and class effects, ceteris paribtis , reflect discrimination. See 
Schiller, op, cit , 

At least two of the more seriotis limitations of the existing 
research may help to explain this lack of consensus. First, hardly any 
stiody has employed multivariate techniques, hence relevant factors may 
not have been satisfactorily controlled. Second, extremely few have 
utilized either a national san?)le or a representative one of poor 
persons and control groiip. 
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to some, alienation and apathy are typical traits of teenage ghetto 
32 

residents. Farthermore, several studies have shown that self -concept 

33 

uf ability and actual performance are positively related, and that 
alienation, even among the disadvantaged, is inversely related to such 
behavior as job performance, conscienti^ius -ess , compliance wxth work 
rules, observance of safety practices, operation and care of equipment, 

ability to work with others, work tolerance, maimers in the shop, and 

3^+ 

abstract thinking. 

Conflicting results, however, are equally iinpressive. One liter- 
ature review s\jggests that "with regard to family norms and forms 
especially, there is ample and increasing evidence that stable marriage 
and family Ijfe are accepted as a preferred ideal by most poor people, 
white and nonwhite."^ Others have also reported that adxilt ghetto 
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See, for instance: M. Freedman, qp, cit ,j and The Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Ci\d.l Disorders (New York: Bantam 
Books, 1968)". 

B. Brookover, E. L. Er^ckson, and L. M. Joiner, Se3-f -Concept 
of Ability and Actual School Achievement , III (East Lansingl Michigan 
State University, 19^6). H. L. Sheppard and A. H. Belitsky, The Job 
Hunt (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, I966). In the former instance, 
performance was measured in terms of academic achievement. In the latter 
case, the likelihood of finding a job was utilized as the criterion. 

ok 

M. S. Tseng, "Locus of Control as a Determinant of Job Profi- 
ciency, Enqplojrability, and Training Satisfaction of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Clients," Experimental Publication System , VII (August 1970), 
MS #2U9-l6. 

Elizabeth Herzog, "Facts and Fictions about the Poor,'' Monthly 
Labor Review (Febiruary I969), PP* U2-U9. Lewis, however, has addressed 
this issue as follows: "People with a culture of poverty are aware of 
middle-class values; they talk, about them and even claim some of them 
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residents have attitudes and "behavioral patterns which are very largely 
middle-class with respect to work, education, and aspirations for their 
children. Furthermore, Hulin and Blood's search of the job satis- 
faction literature notes clearly that deviations from middle-class 
attitudes toward work are not uncommon for ur'ban workers v/ith high 
earnings, good employment records 3 and high Job satisfaction. ' Irre- 
spective of deviant attitudes, however, the conclusions of Friedlander 
and Greenberg are of particular relevance, s-uggesting that the hard-core 
unemployable ' s ^'motivation toward work, his motivation to avoid work or 
avoid unemployment, the djirportance of vario\is job characteristics, his 
perception of his previoixs job, and the kind of self-image he prizes 

as their own, but on the. whole they do not live by them. Thus, it is 
important to distinguish between what they say and what they do." 
(Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty," op. cit .^ p. I90), Herzog, in 
contrast, suggests, "This ability to believe in one set of values while 
practicing a different set is by no means unique to the poor . . . just 
as certain business men perfer certain forms of honesty, while considering 
them unrealistic for practice in daily life." 



wathan Glazer, "Race Relations in New York City in 1969," manu- 
script prepared for the Institute of Public Administration (Fall I969) . 

37 

Charles ,L. Hulin and Milton R. Blood, "Job Enlargement, Individual 
Differences, and Worker Responses," Readings in Organizational Behavior 
and Human Performance > ed. by L. L» Cimmiiiigs and W. E. Scott (Harwood: 
Irwin and Dorsey, I969)* Also, Goodwin found a congruence of attitudes 
of young ghetto blacks with their white middle-class counterparts. 
However, the attitudes of neither group demonstrated a strong commitment 
to work. See Leonard Goodwin, "Work Orientation of the Underemployed 
Poor: Report on a Pilot Study," Journal of Human Resources , IV (Fall 




1969), PP- 508-19. 



from his friends--all of these seem to have little to do with his 
effectiveness or retention on the job.' 



The environmental factor 

Historically, by far the most important environmental variable 

considered to affect labor market success has been the level of demand 

for labor. While the originators of the antipoverty program felt 

strongly that labor market disadvantage coxild be overcome by investments 

in himian capital and motivation, implicit in this rationale was a 

realization that labor markets must be kept tight. As Tobin has noted: 

By far the most powerful factor determining the 
economic status of Negroes is the overall state 
of the United States economy. A vigorously 
expanding economy with a steadily tight labor 
market will rapidly raise the position of the 
Negro, both absolutely and relatively- Favored 
by such a climate, the host of specific measures 
to eliminate discrimination, improve education 
and training, provide housing, and strengthen 
the family can yield substantial additional 
results. In a less beneficent economic clixaate, 
where jobs are short rather than men, the wars 
against racial inequality and poverty will be 
uphill battles, and some highly touted weapons 
may txirn out to be dangeroiisly futile. 39 



Friedlander and Greenberg, op. cit .^ p. 7. Gurin, however, 
utilizes longitudinal data to arrive at quite different conclusions. 
He suggests, that feelings of efficacy in training predict well later 
job earniisgs success and the degree to which job earnings success affects 
future feelings of efficacy. See Gerald Gurin, "Psychology and Reality 
in the Study of the Hard-Core Uneii5)loyed," The Poor and the Hard-Core 
Unemployed , ed. by Wil J. Smith (Ann Arbor: Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, The University of Michigan-Wayne State University, 
1970), pp. 85-m. 



-^-^James Tobin, "Improving the Economic Status of the Negro," 
Inequality and Poverty ,- ed. by Edward C. Budd (New York: W. W, Norton, 
1967), PP- 19'+-213. 
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.To many nianpower experts, uneraployment has long been viewed as a 
cLructure unevenly distributed across areas and demographic /U'oupr. , hui 
"the structure was made of ice and would melt under the heat of. 

ho 

increased demand^" Supported by numerous studies observing a signif- 
icant relationship between the level of aggregate demand and the 
iineraployment rate of teenagers and minority workers, policy proposals 
put faith in increased demand as the incentive for a deeper penetration 
into the hiring queue and an accelerated upgrading of marginal workers.^ 
High levels of demand, it was contended, would make it highly unprofit- 
able for enployers to discriminate. 

Dualists, however, think otherwise. Even in the face of high 
levels of aggregate demand, they hold that labor market stratification 
is so thoroughly entrenched and functional to powerful vested interests 
that it will not be easily eroded. The problem, once again, is not 



Mangum, The Emergence of Manpower Policy , op, cit ,, pp. 43-46. 

^'S'or a further discussion of this evidence, see: Kalachek, op. cit , 
pp. 17-29. Also, see: U.S. Congress, Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee, Higher Unemployment Rates , 
19^7-60; Structural Transformation or Inadequate Demand , Joint Conmiittee 
Print (Washington, B.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, I961); 
Dale Hiestand, Economic Growth and Eicployment Opportunities for 
Minorities (New York: Coliimbia University Press, 19^k); Tobin, op. cit .; 
Harry J. Gilman, ^'Economic Discrimination and Unemployment," American 
Economic Review , LV (December 1965)> pp. 1077-96; Lester Thurow, 
Poverty and Discrimination (Washington: Brookings Institute, I969); 
The Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders , 
op. cit >, pp« 236-66; and Margaret S. Gordon, "U.S. Manpower and 
Employment Policy," Monthly Labor Review , DODCVII (November 196k) ^ pp. 
131^^-21. 
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seen to be the uneven distribution of human capital and motivation or 

the lack of primary ;jobs^ but the invidious discrimination inherent in 

the institutions of the labor market. Even when demand is raised, 

instead of upgrading those confined to secondary jobs, primary sector 

firms are expected either to divert increased demand into the secondary 

sector by subcontracting or hiring temporary help, or to bid up the 

wages for the available primary labor force. Competition within the 

primary sector is thought to result in inflationary pressures unabated 

by investments in human capital and motivation among the poor. 

The evidence regarding the impact of several years of vigorous 

demand on labor market disadvantage provides mixed results. To 

diaalists, the impact of the manpower policies of the '60's is seen as 

limited and demonstrative of the entrenchment of stratification. To 

Mangum, however, the results suggest a different conclusion: 

. . . the basic manpower obstacle is still the * 
.supply of jobs. Even dixring 1966-68 when labbr 
markets in general were tight, there were never 
enough jobs in rural depressed areas or central 
city ghettoes within the occoipational ranges 
attainable by the disadvantaged . . . Every 
manpower program faces everywhere the same problem: 
there are never enough available placements for 
the graduates. 

Yet Kelly, by way of an empirical analysis of the poverty problem, 
reported that: 



""Doeringer and Piore, op. cit .^ p. 178. 

•^Mangum, '^Manpower Research and Manpower Policy,*' op. eit ., pp. 
109-10. 
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Our analysis tends to cast some doubt on the 
wisdom of relying too heavily on aggregate 
demand . . . aggregate demand exerts an uneven 
influence over time across various demographic 
groups. Moreover, we have found the lowest 
degree of economic in5)rovement to be concentrated 
among the very demographic groups which the 
"Last Hired J First Fired" theory predicts should 
show the largest relative gains in a prosperous 
period such as 1S6^-1$66.^^ (Emphasis in the 
original.) 

Although for different reasons, there has been considerable agree- 
ment that the inflationary costs associated with a level of demand high 
enough to move the disadvantaged into "meaningful" jobs would be 
intolerable. The National Commission on Technology^ Automation^ and 
Economic Progress, for instance, has recommended government as employer 
of the last resort. Hence, within what have become the tolerable 
limits of inflation, variations in the level of demand do not seem 
potent enough to expand primary sector opportunities for all the 
disadvantaged » Dualists continue to maintain, however, that poverty is 
not only the result of a lack of meaningful jobs and a deficiency of 
skills, but more iiioportantly, of low- wage and meaningless jobs in which 
many perfectly capable Americans earn their poverty nearly 52 weeks 



Terence F. Kelly, "Factors Affecting Poverty: A Gross Flow 
Analysis," The PresidenVs Commission on Income Maintenance Programs; 
Technical Studies (Washin^on, D.C. ; U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1970), p. 27. For a further discussion of other studies estimating the 
relative effects of increased demand on the labor market positions of 
disadvantaged groups, see Kalachek, op. cit ., pp. 17-29. 



^Mangum, "Government as Employer of the Last Resort," op. cit . 
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each year. Even worse, the intrinsic character of these jobs and the 
labor market offer no hope for the development of transferable skills 
a^nd subsequent upward socioeconomic mobility. 

The family background, factor 

Throughout this literature review, it has been illustrated that 
dualists and more traditional theorists ascribe labor market disadvan- 
tage to widely divergent causes. The crucial issue of contention is 
the onu5 of guilt: Does it lie with the poor or with the system? 
Essentially, are differentials in labor market success explainable in 
terms of the distribution of human capital and motivation, or is labor 
market discrimination the principal reason for the economic plight of 
the poor? Furthermore, does a more favorable economic environment 
equally iniprove the chances of all youths for primary jobs? 

While conceptiially "the system" is obviously an environmental 

factor, its effects are represented in this study by the relation 

between race and class and labor market disadvantage, controlling for 

the human capital, motivation, and environmental factors. In other 

words, "the system" means the extent of discrimination in the labor 
hi 

market • 



I'his is not to siaggest that deficiencies of human capital and 
motivation result solely from the shortcomings of individuals. Rather, 
at least some of this may be attributable to both nonlabor market and 
historic discrimination. 

'^'^Since race 'and class are characteristics of the individual, and 
since discrimination is measured in terms of these variables, estimates 
of the lii5)act of discrimination are considered to be the effects of 
family background on labor market disadvantage. 
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While the contentions and evidence regarding the inpact of racial 
discrimination have been previously diGciu:2ed tliroutihout thir^ chaptrr, 
differentials in success attributable to class liave not. Essentially, 
as with race, traditional theories iinplict in manpower policy contend 
there are no differentials attributable to c!lASs--controllino 
human capital, motivation, and environi33ental cSfect^:. Ac previously 
mentioned, liov;ever, numerous studies have 'A^served Rystematic influence:: 
of family backgroiaid on earl^'- labor market success. Indeed, ^*rnstein 
and L'chiUer have reported the effects of discx^irnination based on clacr. 
to be as severe as tliat based on race. ' Duncan, however, while also 
observing an inportant impact of class among whites and blacks, estimated 
tiiat the effects of race considerably outweit^h the effects of class. ''^ 

Hypotheses to be Tested 
Thus far, it has been proposed that labor market success (dis- 
advantage) be viewed as a function of four e^qplanatory factors: family 



Gee footnote 4, this chapter, for these references. 

^Ornstein, op. cit ., pp. xxiil-xxiv; iJchiller, op. clt . 
50 

While Duncan's methodology allows for the study of the indirect 
as well as direct effects of class, he does not stratify by class as 
Schiller does. Hence, the relative importance of class is possibly 
understated. Duncan, "The Inheritance of Poverty or the Inheritance 
of Race?" op. cit . Other studies reporting a direct or indirect effect 
of class on la'jor market success include, for instance: Coleman, 
et_al., op. cit .; Kohen, op. cit .; Bachman, et al ., op. cit .; Blau 
and Duncan, op. cit .; and Zahava D. Blum and James S, Coleman, 
Longitudinal Effects of Education on the Incopes and Occupational 
"Prestige of Blacks and Whites (Baltimore; The Center for the Study of 
Social Orfjanization of Schools, The J'.)hns Hopkins University, Report 
no. 70, Tune 1970) ♦ 
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backgrounds imaan ci^pital, attittades, and the ciivirt^iiDcnt* As tu the 

role of each of these factoris there in a vide disparity betvscn the 

position of dualists anl tx>re conventiooal t}dr;Xers« To address thifse 

issues of contention and accoe^llsh the research objectives: outlined 

earlier, three major hypotheses nay be dravn: 

1* The labor oarkct is ocBDcnted into a priiaary and 
secondary sector and there is little or no mobility 
betvcen tbesi* 

2« The entry into and confinecacnt of the disadvantaged 
within the secondary sector do not result from 
deficiencies of human capital and motivation, or 
from an unfavorable economic environment* For 
blacks in particular, variations in these factors 
are inconsequential in ^xqparison to labor market 
discrimination* 

3* In the primary sector, variations in human capital 
and motivation are related to labor market success, 
although there are racial and class differentials 
in returns to each* In the secmduy sector, 
however, en^loyers faU to differentiate among workers 
on the basis of their relative productivities* 

These hypotheses capture the essence of the dual market theory. 

While all blacks and lower class whites are not thought to be in 

secondary Jobs, the marketplace is ccmsidered to distribute these groups 

disproportionately among secondary Jobs at the very outset »f their 

work careers without regard for abilities and potential. Once in 

secondary Jobs, there no escape, regardless of how much human capital 

or motivation is acquired or how hi^ demand is raised* As long as an 

iiqpenetrable bouxvlary (discrimination) separates the tm market sectors 

and an overabundance of secondary workers exists, conventional manpower 

policies will not affect labor market disadvantage. While traditional 
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programs may help middle and upper class whites or those fortunate 
enough to initially enter the labor market in primary jobs, those less 
fort\inate will find the secondary sector and poverty both an inevitable 
and irreversible fate. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODOIOGICAL ISSUES 
Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to operationaiize the concepts 
embodied in the research objectives and major hypotheses, and to specify 
the statistical techniques employed in this study. The first section of 
the chapter operationally defines primary and secondary Jobs, while the 
second section discusses the measurement of labor market success and the 
four explanatory factors: family background, human capital, attitudes, 
and environment. The third section then turns to the statistical 
analysis involved in accomplishing the research objectives by specifying 
the particular mathematical models and techniques utilized. 

Defining Primary and Secondary Jobs 
Piore and others who have discussed the confinement of the dis- 
advantaged to employment in a secondary or peripheral sector of the 
labor market have characterized this sector as one of low-income employ- 
ment opportunities in "low wage, and often marginal enterprises."^ 
Doeringer and Piore specify Jobs with one or more of the following 
characteristics as secondary: (a) low pay, (b) few and low fringe 
benefit level, (c) poor working conditions, (d) high labor turnover, 

'4}oeringer and Piore, op. cit. , p. 163. 
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3h 

(e) little chance of advancement, (f) arbitrary and often capricious 
2 

supervision. They also contend that such jobs are usually found in 
the absence of the direct effects of strong unions, in completely, 
unstructured jobs, and in formally structured jobs with many entry 
ports 5 short mobility clusters, and generally low paying or unpleasant 
work. 

Averitt dichotomized the economy into "center'* and "periphery" on 

the basis of industry and of such enterprise characteristics as size and 

financial position. Bluestone, following Averitt in many respects, 

adds a third market which he calls the "irregular" sector and changes 

the nomenclature from "center" sector to "core."^ On the basis of an 

industry's median wage rate, peripheral (secondary) industries are 

subsequently identified: 

. . . the firms in the core economy are noted for 
high productivity, high profits, intensive 
utilization of capital, high incidence of monopoly 
elements, and a high degree of unionization . . . 
Workers who are able to secure employment in these 
industries are, in most cases, assured of relatively 
high wages and better than average = working conditions 
and fringe benefits . . . Concentrated in agriculture, 
nondurable manufacturing, retail trade, and 



ERIC 



^ Ibid ., p: 165. 

Averitt also viewed the labor market as reflecting the dichotomy 
with workers in the peripheral firms quite prone to "longer periods of 
unemployment or eventual banishment to the peripheral economy," as well 
as low wages, job insecurity, and lack of upward mobility. See Robert 
T. Averitt, The Dual Economy (New York: W- W* Norton and Company, 1968). 

^Drawing on Ferman's "irregular labor market" in ghetto areas, he 
describes these irregular jobs as not coming under the purview of 
legitimate tax-reported employment. Gambling, prostitution, drug 
traffic, and unreported odd- jobs are exainples of the employment 
opportunities in this sector. See Barry Bluestone, "The Tripartite 
Econonqr: Labor Markets and the Working Poor," op. cit . 
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sub-professional services, the peripheral industries are 
noted for their small size, labor intensity, low 
productivity, intensive product market corapetition , 
lack of unionization, and consequently low wages . . . 
The workers who are trapped in the periphery become 
the working poor. 5 

While many dualists have conceptualized the differences between 

primary and secondary jobs, none has developed an operational definition 

so that specific jobs might be classified. Doeringer, et al . , after an 

extended discussion of characteristics of jobs and/or workers that might 

be used to differentiate between primary and secondary labor markets, 

ultimately concluded that reliable measures of primary and secondary 

jobs are just not available and that this is an area in which research 

is needed.^ 

In the absence of unambiguous standards, it appears that occupation 

and industry are the most suitable criteria for classifying jobs as 

primary or secondary. Census records for the. male labor force in 196O 

7 

report median earnings for 3-digit occupational and industrial codes. 



Barry Blues tone, "The Characteristics of Marginal Industries," 
Problems in Political Economy , ed. by David M- Gordon (Lexington: 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1971}, PP. 102-07. 

Peter B. Doeringer, Penny H. Feldman, David M. Gordon, Michael J. 
Piore, and Michael Reich, Low Income Labor Markets and Urban Manpower 
Programs (Washington: National Technical Infonnation Service, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, P.B, 19^kQk^ March 1969)- In the authors' own 
words: *Vhat are the characteristics of industries, occupations, 
degrees of capital intensity and salary . leve^ls that separate primary 
from secondary employment? To begin with, some reliable indices of 
primary and secondary jobs are needed in order to identify jobs suitable 
for referral." (p. 115). 

7 

'U,S • Bureau of the Census , U.S, Census of Papulation: I960 , 
Subject Reports, Occupational Characteristics , Final Report PC(2)»7A, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 1963, Table 29, 
PP« 376-385; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S, Census of Population : 
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.Based on these earnings, occupations and industries may be 

ViTsrarchically ranked and cutoff points determined for defining jobs as 

primary or secondary — or neither. Since both occupation and industry 

are considered of major importance in defining primary and secondary 

jobs, the cutoff points have been established such that jobs are 

considered primary if: 

1) the occupation is one with median earnings 
greater them or equal to the median of the 
entire male labor force and the industry is g 
one with median earnings ot at least $4,3^3 J 

or 



2) the industry is one with median earnings greater 
than or equal to the median of the entire male 
labor force and the occupation is one with median 
earnings of at least $14-, 18?.^ 

Secondary jobs were then defined as all jobs in which: 



1) the occupation is one with median earnings below 
. 187 and the" industry is one with median earnings 
below the median of the entire male labor force; 



or 



2) the industry is one with median earnings below 
$^,303 and the occupation is one with median 
earnings below the median of the entire male 
labor force. 



i960. Subject Reports 3 Industrial Characteristics , Final Report 
PC(2)-7F3 U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., I967, 
Table I8, pp* 78-8O. 

8 

Occupations with median earnings below $i|.,l87, and industries with 
median earnings below $U,303, employed one-third of the total male. labor 
force in 1959* For this reatson, these points were established as cutoffs 

Q 

See footnote. 8 above* 
10 

It should be noted that under the classification scheme, devised, 
there are some jobs which are considered neither prijnary nor secondary. 
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The classification thus developed was then tested to determine how 
consistent it appeared to be with the various criteria proposed by 
dualists, and with the subjective evaluations of eleven judges 
knowledgeable in such matters ."^"^ On the basi^ of this analysis, it was 
concluded that the classification scheme produces categories that are 

quite consistent with what most writers have conceived to be the 

12. 

difference between primary and secondary employment situations. 

The Measurement of Variables 

Labor market success 

Implicit in the research objectives .and major hypotheses are three 
distinct dimensions of labor market success: (l) the likelihood of a 
primary first job^ (2) the likelihood of secondary-to-primary mobility, 
and (3) wage rates. The likelihood of an individual's first job being 
primary rather than secondary is measured by assigning a youth a value 
of 1 if his first job is primary and 0 othen>rise (where the sample 
universe is restricted to those whose first jobs are primary or 
secondary). Hence > the mean value of this variable is the proportion of 



norther refinements of these criteria have been undertaken to 
handle two obvious limitations. First, the top one-fourth of all 
occupations (employed one-fourth of the male labor force in 1959) have 
been considered primary irrespective of industry. Second, to avoid the 
classification of apprentices as secondary workers , the construction 
industry has been treated as a special case. VThlle median earnings for 
this industry were between $^,303 and the grand median, construction has 
been considered as an industry with median earnings above the grand 
median. 

12 

For a complete description of the testing procedure and data, 
see Appendix A. 
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individuals whose first jobs are primary — i.e., the likelihood of a 
1"^ 

primtixy first job. ^ 

In the second case, where success is defined in terms of 

secondary-to-priinary mobility, the sample universe is restricted to those 

youths whose first jobs are secondary and whose I968 jobs are either 

primary or secondary- By then assigning a 1 to individuals with a 

primary I968 job and 0 otherwise, the mean value of this variable 

Ik 

becomes the likelihood of secondary- to -primary mobility. In the third 

case, where labor market success is defined in terms of wage rates, the 

15 

1968 hourly rate of pay for each respondent is utilized. 

The human capital factor 

Unfortunately, a comprehensive accounting of exactly what invest- 
ments represent human capital formation is unavailable. Thus, some may 
go so far as to view even differences in child rearing and parental love 

and- affection as conscious market decisions governing investment in 
16 

human capital. In this study, the human capital factor embodies 



13 

"^I'he complement of this moan, by iloiMnitlon, ]l\ I. ho 1 1 Kt' 1 i lioott 
i>r initial entry into the secondary sector. 

Ik 

The complement of this mean, by definition, is the likelihood oJ." 
confinement within the secondary sector. 

■^^Por the small proportion of the sample not employed at the time 
of the survey the wage refers to the last job. Although most respondents 
reported earnings in hourly terms , in some cases the hourly rate had to 
be computed from responses in terms of other time units. For the 
precise procedure see Rames, et al . , Career Thre8holds-I > p. 95, n. 2. 

■^^Indeed, as Becker has noted, . • in the developmental 
approaches to child "rearing, all the earnings of a person are ultimately 
attributed to different kinds of investments made in him." See Gary S. 
lt*-t-J<ej:*» Human Capital and the Personal DlBtributlon of Income (Ann Avhov: 
iinlverslty of Michigan Press, 1967), p. 3. 
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seven variables: (l) educational attainment 3 (2) formal training out- 
side of regular school, (3) mental ability, {h) age, (5) status of first 
job, (6) health status, and (?) geographic mobility. 

Educational attainment is measured in two ways --in terms of years 
of formal schooling completed and high school graduation status. In 
the former instance, the variable ranges from 0 to 12 according to the 
actual number of years a respondent has completed. In the latter, a 
youth is assigned the value of 1 if he has graduated, 0 otherwise. Such 
measures have numerous shortcomings, perhaps most important of which is 
that they say nothing of the quality of the schooling input. Should it 
be the case that quality of schooling exerts an independent effect on 

labor market success, then inequality of educational opportunities may 

17 

result in findings suggestive of labor market discrimination- 

With respect to training, a dummy variable format is utilized 

whereby a youth is assigned the value of 1 if he has received any formal 

18 

training, and 0 otherwise. While this variable allows for an overall 
comparison of those trained with those receiving no training, it is 
limited substantially in that it says nothing of the type, source, or 
length of training. Nonetheless, this should not alter ythe ex.pectations 
arising from human capital theory which suggest that those trained should 
fare better than those untrained, ceteris paribus. 



There is considerable debate regarding an independent effect of 
school quality on labor market success. For a review of this literal \ire, 
see Kohen, op. cit .; and Jencks, op . c it . 

18 

The training variable has been measured at two points in time, 
1966 and 1968. In various parts of the analysis, it becomes more 
appropriate to use one rathf^r than the other. 
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The mental ability dimension is measured by the I.Q. scores of the 
19 

male youths. Conceptually, it is not to be inferred that these scores 

exclusively represent differentials in "native" endowment. Rather, they 

are thought to also measure the development of "general cognitive skills 

20 

and the capacity to acquire complex, specific mental skills." 

The age variable is measured in terms of a respondent's actual age 
as an integer value. Controlling for education, age provides a measure 
of labor market exposure, as well as a proxy for on-the-job training. 
Irrespective of labor market exposure or experience, age may also reflect 
an improvement in human capital by way of a physiological and psycho- 
logical maturation process. 

The status of first job is measured in terms of the prestige score 
attributed to the particular occupation which a youth held when he 
initially entered the labor market. As an approximation of the value of 
initial experience, the inclusion of this variable makes it possible 



These scores represent a standardized distribution (for the 
entire national sample) of raw scores from approximately 30 different 
tests. An analysis of the effect of this procedure revealed no apparent 
reasons why the pooled and standardized scores should not be employed. 
(For a complete discussion of the pooling and standardization analysis, 
see Kohen, op. cit ., pp. 15 5-7 1^.). For those youths who did not attend 
high school, however, an I.Q. score is unavailable. In order to pre- 
serve sample cases, the mean value of those who attended but one year of 
high school has been assigned those respondents. This value was 87.6 in 
the case of whites and 77*3 for blacks. Each of the regression equations 
using the I.Q. measure was reestimated without imputing any I.Q, scores* 
The comparative results were completely compatible — i.e., involved no 
interpretive differences --suggesting no reason for not imputing these 
I.Q. scores. 



Kohen, op. cit * , p. I6. 



to examine the, effect of first job on subsequent labor market success/ 

Prestige scores, or socioeconomic status of occupations ^ range in Amine 

frojn 0 to 96 on a scale (Duncan index) which assigns a 2-digit statais 

score to every 3-ciigit occupation classified by the Bureau of the 
22 

Census . 

The sixth and seventh measures of human capital, health status and 

geographic mobility, are operationalized by way of d\immy variables. 

The former takes the value of 1 if the respondent's health did not limit 

or affect his work at a particulai' point in time, and 0 otherwise. 

Classification of a respondent into these categories was accomplished by 

2^ 

way of a self-reporting of the limitations and their duration. 

With respect to geographic mobility, an individual i.s assigned a 1 it' 
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At least three studies have empirically observed a direct and 
independent effect of first job on subsequent labor market success. 
See, for instance: Omstein, op. cit . , pp. xx-xxii; Blau and Dxmcan, 
op« cit .; and Coleman, at al . , op. cit . 

22 

Over the years, this measure has become one of the most widely 
utilized indices of status attainment found in the sociological 
literature. See Otis D. Duncan, "A Socioeconomic Index for All 
Occupations," Occupations and Social Status , ed. by A. Reiss, Jr., 
et al . (New Yorki The Free Press, I96I), pp. IO9-38. 

23 

Respondents were asked about their health condition in both the 
1966 and 1968 surveys. In the 1966 survey, duration of health problem 
was obtained for those who reported a limitation affecting work- l»'or 
purposes of classifying respondents according to health at time of first 
joh, this information on duration was utilized. Thus, only those youths 
whose health was reported as "limited" in 1966 for a duration equal to 
or exceeding the number of years since first job were considered 
unhealthy. Consequently, an understatement of the incidence of health 
limitations at first job may result since limitations that existed then 
may have no longer been present by I966. 
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he lived in a different county (SMSA) in I968 than 1966, and 0 other- 

. 2h 
WTse. 

'rhe attitudinal factor 

Two widely utilized attitudinal constructs which capture the 

25 

essence of the poverty culture thesis are intemality and aspirations. 
The former relates to an individual's alienation from the system — i.e., 
his perceptions of success as a function of factors within his personal 
control (intemality) or of factors over which he has little or no 
control (externality). Specifically, feelings of powerlessness reduce 
motivation since "individual incentive is further dampened by the 

poverty culture outlook which emphasizes fate as a controller of human 

26 ' 
destiny." The latter construct reflects' the heights to which one 

aspires. Under ceteris paribus conditions, it is frequently suggested 

that aspirations represent motivation and incentive. As Lewis has 

stated: "Traits that reflect lack of participation in the institutions 

of the larger society or an outright rejection — in practice ^ if not in 

theory — would be the crucial traits . • • I have listed fatalism and a low 

27 

level of aspiration as key traits of the subculture of poverty. " 
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Data limitations preclude a measure of geographic mobility from 
time of first Job to any later point. Thus, the measure described above 
has been opted for as the best of available alternatives. 

25 

'^See, for instance: J, W. McGuire and J. A. Pichler, Inequality : 
The Poof and Rich in America (Belmont, Cal. : Wadsworth, I969), pp- 70-8I. 
Oscar Lewis, "The Culture of Poverty," op> cit .; and Herzog, op. cit , 

26 

McGuire and Pichler, op, cit >> p. 8I, 

^■^Ijewis, "The Culture of Poverty," op* cit ., pp- 193-96. Also, 
McGuire and Pichler have put it thusly: "''If life appears to be a huge 
lottery whose rewards are doled out on an unfathomable, random schdule, 
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A poverty culture, therefore, would be expected to encompass persons 

with low levels of aspiration and a high degree of fate controj. 

To measure motivation and coiapatibility with- the work-ethic in 

terms of intemality and aspirations, two frequently used scales are 

employed. Intemality (degree of alienation or fate control) is 

measured by a respondent's actual score on a modified version of 

28 

Rotter's internal-external locus of control scale, and level of 
aspiration is measured in terms of the socioeconomic status attributed 



there is no sense in searching for a 'system^ which will beat the e^'"^*^- 
It is just as well to passively hold your ticket and hope that your 
number will come up." (McGuire and Pichler, op, cit . , p. 8l.) Heirzof^^'s 
appraisal is similar^ "... often attributed to the culture of poverty 
is lack of motivation ... It (motivation) includes, also, aspiration 
and expectation, and the stronger of these is expectation. If expec- 
tation is very low, aspiration can be crippled." (Herzog, op. cit . , 
p. hS.) Bronfenbrenner adds a different side of the issue: "To Marx, 
the basic sin of capitalism was psychological alienation of the worker 
from his work and from the rest of society. Equality was important 
only insofar as it might alleviate psychological alienation/' 
(M. Bronfenbrenner, "Radical Economics in America, 1970," Journal of 
Economic Literature , VIII (September 1970), pp. 756-570 

28 

The Rotter scale is a widely accepted measure of fate control 
and alienation. The abbreviated version utilized includes eleven items 
from the original Hotter scale which appeared to be more general, 
adult-oriented, and work-related. Since the omission of 12 items from 
the original test implied an approximate halving of the possible reoige 
of scores, the format of the 11 items selected was elaborated to avoid 
such a shrinkage. Through pretesting both the original and modified 
versions, a near equivalence of the two forms was revealed. This scale 
ranges in value from .11 to hh in order of increasing "intemality" of 
expectations and was adtninistered in I968* For a complete description 
of the Rotter scale instrument, the abbreviated version, and the 
pretest, see Gopal K. Valecha, "Construct Validation of Internal-External 
Locus of Control as Measured -by an Abbreviated 11-Item I-E Scale" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation: The Ohio State University, 1972)- 



to an occupation which the respondent reports a desire to attain by 
ar^e 30. 

The environmental factor 

It has been noted in Chapter II that the environmental factor 
represents the economic climate rather than "the system" or discrimi- 
nation. To capture variations in the economic climate, four measures 
have been utilized: (l) aggregate demand for labor when entering the 
labor market, (2) demand for labor in one's specific locale, (3) size 
of the local labor market in which one resides, and (k) region of 
residence (South/nonSouth) . 

The first variable will be operationalized in terms of a dummy- 
format • If first job occurred prior to 196^ > a loose labor market, a 
value of 0 is assigned the respondent while a 1 is assigned if first 
job was between 196U and 1966 — a tightening labor market. Demand for 
labor in one's specific geographic area is measured in terms of the 

unemployment rate in a respondent's locality in 1968. The scale rajiges 

30 

in value from 0 to II5 reflecting decreasing levels of unemployment. 
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Socioeconomic status of occupations is measured in terms of the 
Duncan index. See Duncan, "A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupations," 
op. cit . Aspirations were measured in I966 and 1968, and the particular 
one used depends on the specifics of the situation. 

The unemployment rates in respondents ' localities were as high as 
11.5 percent for the sample in this study. These unemployment rates 
were multiplied by ten and flipped such that the highest rate of 
unemployment reflects a score of 0 while 0.0 percent xmemployment is 
assigned a score of 115 . The regression coefficient will then measure 
(estimate) the increased likelihood of secondary- to-primary mobility 
associated with a 0.1 percent decrease in unemployment for example. 
There is, however, an obvious limitation in using this variable. As 
presently coded, a respondent's locality has been defined in terms of 
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Vhil'? ^hc firr.i variable roproscntfl th'j national pirturo, faci t.htti 

laVor n^rkcl^i tt*ay pcncmlly be tight, hcvevcr, days no',hin|t nb.'Ut the 

relationship of jobs to worKcre in npccific area^. TJic aecond mttucuri*, 

the tightness of the labor tmrkct in a rcapondcnfa locali*,y, atti^snpu: 

to capture thf»fic diffcrcncon oiBong narrovf^^^eofyraphJr arooi?. i^'^lthcr 

theco measure*;, howcvxjr, accountn for the fat^t tJutt ckiJlfl <tr ;i<^xt\*i 

worker;: may be abunrJant in a generally tight lab^ir narkot (3rrer*|Kn'»Jvv 

of cccf^raphio nize) vrtiilc ckllLs of others inay V* in j^reat dcmanl \x\ a 

ecnerally loose labor narb^t. 

Size of the local labor narket is nu^asure^i in tcras of the actual 

size of the labor force in a respondent's community of residence 

(measured in thousands). The reasons for utilizing, this variable are 
31 

aeveralfold. Firati variations in this measure are expected to 
reflect the higher cost of living in larger consnunities and the grcai<»r 
commuting distances between residence and work--hcncc, differences in 
money incomes of labor markets* Also> variations are thought to refleet 
the differences in unionization » monopsony power^ and concentrations of 
physical capital per worker which tend to work in favor of high^ir 
earnings In larger l&bor markets. 

Primary Sampling Units (PSU) rather than SMJA*s. There arc a few SMSA*a 
containing more than one PSU. For such areas the coded tinemploymcnt 
rate may not reflect demand conditions in the total labor market area. 

^^ee^ for inatancc: H. S. BstmeSi G. Nesteli and P. Andrisani, 
The Pre Retirement Years ^ III (Columbus: Center for Human Resource 
Research, The Ohio State University, 1972), pp. 65-6?} Victor R. rtiirhs, 
^'Differentials in Hourly Earnings by Region and City Size, 1959/* 
Oncasional Paper 101 (New York: National Bureau of Economic Hesean*h, 
Ic/^V); and John R. Shea and Richard J. Emerino, 'Vage Hate Ui fferen<re:3 
Am »nK the Workintj Poor%" Paper presented at the Annual Moetlr»r,n of tho 
Ameriean ^-^ati:lt1oal Aoaociatiori, Fort Colli m;, (!olorado, VXd. 
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As an environmental dimension, region of residence offers several 
»»nportant advantages. Essentially, broad price level variations will 
be controlled by region of residence — measured as 0 if South, i other- 
wise. Also, this variable may capture wide differentials in industrial 
composition and unemployment. To the extent this is true, we would 
expect it to operate in the same manner for blacks as whites, controlling 
for levels of human capital. Thus, where significantly related to labor 
market success for blacks but not whites, it may tentatively suggest 
regional differences in opportunities for blacks. 

The family background factor 

The two principal measures of family background utilized in this 

study are race and class. The former is restricted to only whites and 
32 

blacks. In operationalizing class, an index of socioeconomic status 
is employed. To devise a scale incorporating the numerous and diverse 
meanings attached to this concept, is by no means an easy task. For one 
thing, there is no consensus as to the appropriate components of such a 
scale and the concept is obviously multidimensional. For the purposes 
of this study, an index has been used which defines socioeconomic status 
in terms of five subcomponents: (l) father's education, (2) mother's 
education, (3) education of oldest older sibling, {k) father's occupa- 
tion when the respondent was age lU, and (5) the availa. llity of 



Since blacks comprise 92 percent of all nonwhites, there were 
too few nonwhite-nohb lacks in the sample to permit a separate analysis 
for them. In order to confidently examine relationships among blacks, 
nonwhite-nonb lacks and black youths were not combined. 
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magazines, newspapers, and a library card in the respondent/ s horno ah 

age ih, Indices quite similar to this one are frequently utilized 
3h 

social research. 

While there has been considerable debate as to whether the effect 
of socioeconomic status on labor market success is direct or indirect, 
the dual market theory quite clearly posits a direct relationship. An 
alternative explanation which aLso suggests a direct effect contends 
that the effect of socioeconomic status which is not imparted through 
educational attainment and/or attitudinal factors is transmitted by way 
of the "associations" and "contacts" which usually accrue to status. 

Besides race and socioeconomic status, two other measures of family 
background have been used: marital status and number of siblings. 
The inclusion of marital status provides, controlling for motivation, 
a crude measure of the value employers place on marital status as a 



•^"-^This scale may range from 21 to 158. For a further discussion 
and description, see Kohen, op. cit ., pp. I77-83. 

3h 

See, for example: Jerald G. Bachman, Youth in Transition, II ; 
The Impact of Family Background and Intelligence on Tenth Grade Boys 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Institute for Social Research, 
1970). Also, H. Sewell, A- 0. Holler, and G. W. Ohlendorf, "The 
Educational and Early Occupational Status Attainment Process: Repli- 
cation and Revision," American Sociological Review , XXXV (December 1970)? 
pp. IOII+-27. 
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For sxmilar interpretations, see: W. Lee Hansen, Burton A. 
Weisbrod, and Williajn J. Scanlon, Determinants of Earnings of Low 
Achievers: Does Schooling Bx^ally Count, Even for Them ? (Madison : 
University of Wisconsin Institute for Research on Poverty, 1969), and 
Randall D. Weiss, "The Effect of Education on the Earnings of Blacks and 
Whites," Review of Economics and Statistics , LII (May 1970)? PP. 150-59. 

•^ Marital status has been measured both in I966 and I968. Depend- 
-.infi; on the specific analysis, the more appropriate one is utilized. 
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sign of motivation. This variable takes the value of 1 if married, 0 

ochorwise. Number of siblings is also included as a component of the 

family background factor since it is believed to represent a separate 

dimension of family background not captured by the socioeconomic status 
37 

variable. This variable vrLll be measured by the actual number of 

ba'others and sisters reported by each respondent in 1966- 

Specification of the Models 

In addressing the research objectives and hypotheses, the levels 
of movement across sector boundaries must first be exajiiined. That is, 
is the hypothesis of labor market segmentation tenable in light of 
observed movement between secondary and primary Jobs? The extent of 
movement across sector, boundaries between the time of first job and 
1968 job can be easily investigated by way of a table which records the 
proportion of those within a sector at the beginning of the period who 
are either in the same or a different sector by 1968. 

Once the hypothesis of impenetrable boundaries has been examined 
for both color groups, the determinants of labor market success are 
studied by way of three equations, each addressing one of the remaining 
three research questions: 

(1) Probability (Primary first job) = f (Family 
background, Human capital. Environment) 

(2) Probability (Secondary-to-primary mobility) = f 
(Family background. Human capital,, , Attitudes, 
Environment) 



^'While it would be desirable to include family size within the 
socioetionOiuic status index, computational difficulties made the present 
fippriwich a more favorable alternative. 
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(3) Wage rates = f (Family background. Human capital. 
Attitudes, Environment) 

where each equation is estimated separately for whites and blacks, 

and — within each color group — additional runs are made using 5raduatit)n 

status rather than years of schooling as the measure of educational 

attainment- Also, in some instances, both measures of educational 

attainment are included in the same equation to test for a "sheepskin 

effect." Furthermore, in the wage rate equation separate analyses are 

conducted for primary and secondary workers within each color fT.roup. 

In the first equation, the likelihood of a primary first job, the 

■ explanatory factors are further subdivided as follows : 

Family background 

1) race 

2) socioeconomic status 

Human capital 

1) educational attainment 

2) mental ability 

Environment 

1) aggregate demand in period of entry into bhe 
labor market. 

There are several reasons why these are the only explanatory variables 
entering the analysis. First, many of the family background, human 
capital, and environmental variables — as well as the attitudinal 
scales--were measured between I966 and I968 and are therefore inappro- 
priate in examining first job determination. Also, other var,iables--at]; 
and status of first Job — are wholly inappropriate regardless. 'LTiird, 
two additional variables which were available and appropriate- -number 
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of siblings and health status at time of first job — were tried in the 
equation but found to add little in terms of explanatory power. 

The equation was also reestimated for each color group allowing 
for interactions between socioeconomic status and each of the remaining 
explanatory variables. By so doing, the effects of human capital and 
demand may vary according to class as well as race, A presentation 
and discussion of these results are provided in Appendix B, 

In the second equation, the likelihood of secondary-to-primary 
mobility, the explanatory factors are subdivided as follows: 

Family backgroiand 

1) race 

2) socioeconomic status 

3) marital status, 1966 

• Human capital 

1) educational attainment ' 

2) training by 1966 

3) age 

k) first job^s status 

Attitudes 

1) occupational aspirations , 1966 

2) locus of control (internality) , 1968 

Environment 

1) region of residence, 1968 

A serious shortcoming of this model arises from the absence of the 

ability dimension, Vfhile it was possible'to include this variable in 

examining the likelihood of a primary first job, the large niomber of 

individuals for whom an I.Q. score is either unavailable or imputed — as 



The results of the runs in which these variables were included 
are presented in Appendix B, 



ERLC 
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well as the reduced seimple for whom this particular research question 
applies — prohibits its inclusion in this equation. To the extent 
that ability, educational attainment, and secondary-to-primary mobility 
are interrelated, the influence of the schooling variable may be over- 
stated, ALSO, to the extent that ability has a sifmificant independent ■ 
effect on success through the productive value of cognitive skills, its 
absence from the model results in exaggerating somewhat the influence 
oi* race and class, since there is abxmdant evidence of differentials in 

ko 

I.Q. in favor of whites and higher socioeconomic levels- 

As in the first equation, there are several variable:5 inappropriate: 

kl 

for this particular analysis. Also, several variables that 
were initially included in the analysis but found to contribute little 
in explanatory power — number of siblings, health status, geographic 
mobility, and demand in local labor market — have been omitted, but enter 
the equation in Appendix Furthermore, Appendix B presents a complete 
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'It should be noted, however, that the evidence indicates much of 
the effect of I,Q. to be indirect, and where direct — to be of less 
importance than years of schooling. See Kohen, op. cit . Appendix D 
presents a tabular analysis which compares those advancing from second- 
ary to primary jobs with those who remained in secondary jobs, Incluidod 
in this analysis is the mental ability djjTiension. 

ko 

There is considerable reason to believe that these occurrences 
are likely to exist. For a discussion of these issues as well as Rome 
empirical evidence, see Kohen, bp. cit . 

^"Specifically, demand- in period of initial entry into the labor 
market is clearly irrelevant. Also, size of the labor force in one's 
local l^bor market, while desirable in the wage eqiiation to represent 
variations in the cost of living, is not necessary when the dependent 
variable is the likelihood of movement from secondary to primary jobs. 
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analysis which controls for differential returns to class as well as 
race^ and Appendix D presents a tabular analysis addressing the issue 
of secondary-to-primary mobility. 

In the third equation, the dependent variable is the 1968 wage 
rate. Four eqmtions will be estimated, one for each color group within 
(a) the priinary niarket sector and (b) the secondary market sector. The 
four explanatory variables may each be subdivided thusly: 

Family background 

1) race 

2) socioeconomic status 

3) marital status, I968 

Human capital 

1) educational attainment 

2) training by 1968 

3) age 

k) first job's status 

Attitudes 

1) occupational aspirations, I966 

2) locus of control (intemality) , 1968 

Environment 

1) region of residence, 1968 

2) size of labor force in local labor market, 1968 
Once, again, it is unfortunate that mental ability cannot be 

included in the analysis, but the same considerations preventing its use 
in the analysis -of secondary-to-primary mobility also preclude its usage 
in this analysis. Four other variables originally included in the 



The tabular analysis presented in Appendix D compares youths 
confined to secondary jobs with those who moved to primary jobs and with 
those in primary jobs throughout the period. The groups are compared 
according to levels of human capital j attitudes, socioeconomic origin, .. 
and employment experience* 
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analysis were found to contribute little in explanatory power: 
(l) health status, (2) geographic mobility, (3) demand for labor in 
local labor market, and {k) nvunber of siblings. The results of x^uns 
which include these variables are presented in Appendix B. 

Simplified mathematical expressions illustrating the i'unctlonai 
specifications of the three success equations may be presented as 
follows : 



(1) P (Primary first Job) = = A^^ + Z A-j^^X^^ f 

9 

(2) P (Secondary-to-primary mobility) - ^ A^q ^ T. A^/X^.. \ 

i"l 

10 

(3) Wage rates = = A^^^ + Z A^.X^. + 



30 31 31 ^ 



where in a particular success equation, Y represents the dependent 
variablejthe A^ term represents the equation constant, the A^ term the 
respective slopes, the particular explanatory variables (see previous 



section), and E the stochastic error terra. In each of the three 
equations 5 separate analyses are conducted for blacks and whites; and 

in equation (3) — within each color group, separate analyses are conducted 

1 

for primary and secondary workers . 

Each of the specifications is in a linear and additive form and the 
parameters needed to test the stmctural hypotheses are derived from 
ordinary least squares regression analysis • In the first two 



^J. Johnston-, Econometric - Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill, I963)* 
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equations 5 however, the dependent variable is dichotomous — in which 

case the more appropriate terminology for the statistical technique is 

"linear probability function/' a special case of multiple linear 

kk 

discriminant analysis. Where the dependent variable is dichotomous, 
multiple regression analysis yields coefficients which are equivalent 
to the discriminant function weights. 



V/hile the use of dummy dependent variables violates the econo- 
metric assumption of homoscedasticity in the error term (see A. S. 
Goldberger, Econometric Theory (New York: Wiley and Sons, 1966), 
p. 235- ;> As hen fe Iter notes that the violation of this assumption does 
not result in biased regression coefficients. Furthermore, Ashenfelter 
also suggests that in these cases standard errors of the estimates tend 
to be overstated. See Ashenfelter 's special appendix on heterosce- 
dasticity in W» G- Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Economics of Labor 
I'^orce Participation (New Jersey: Princeton IMiversity Press, 1969) ^ 
pp. 6y+-i^-8. 

Developed by R. A. Fisher, discriminant analysis produces the 
optimal composite weightings of the variables so as to maximize the 
difference between the total mean scores for the two groups. Hence, 
where the dependent variable is dichotomous, discriminant analysis and 
regression analysis yield identical results. See: R. J. Wherry, 
"Hiltiple Bi-serial and Multiple Point Bi-serial Correlation,** 
I^ychometrika , XII, no. 3 (September 19^7), pp. 189-95; J- P. Guilford, 
Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hillj 1956), pp. ^32-33; j/ c. Nunnally, Psychometric Theory 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967)3 PP. 388-93; and Quinn McNemar, 
Psychological Statistics (New York: Wiley and Sons, 1969), pp. 23^-35. 



CHAPTER IV 



EMPIRICAL RESULTS 



Introduction 

The dual labor market theory may be sximmarized in terms of three 
fundamental hypotheses: 

I 

The labor market is segmented into a; primary and 
secondary sector and there is little or no mobility 
between them. 

The entry into and confinement of the disadvantaged 
within the secondary sector do not result from 
deficiencies of human capital and motivation, or 
from an unfavorable economic environment. For 
blacks in particular, variations in these factors 
are inconsequential in comparison to labor market 
discrimination. 

I 

In the primary sector, variations in human capital 
and motivation are related to labor market success, 
although there are racial and class differentials 
in returns to each. In the secondary sector, 
however, employers fail to differentiate among 
workers on the basis of their relative productivities. 

This chapter addresses each of these, hypotheses. The first section 

presents an overview of intersector mobility, describing the level of 

movement across labor market boundaries for the sample of male youth 

from the time of their first Jobs until I968. The second section 

examines the characteristics that differentiate young men whose first 

jobs are primary from those whose first Jobs are secondary. The third 

section deals with the process of advancement from the secondary to the 



(1) 

(2) 
(3) 
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primary labor market and focizses on the characteristics that differ- 
entiate young men who move frcan secondary to primary jobs from those 
who remain in the secondary labor m-arket. This chapter then concludes 
with an analysis of the determination of wage rates within each sector 
and CDlor group. 

Intersector Mobility 

Table 1 presents data showing the incidence of intersector mobility 
between the time of first job and 1968. Hardly suggestive of impen- 
etrable barriers 5 the evidence indicates that youths were considerably 
more likely to cross sector boundaries than remain within the same 
sector. Most iniportantly, for blacks and whites alike, the probability 
of secondary-to-priinary mobility is greater than the likelihood of 
secondary sector confinement. Nonetheless, while only 38 percent of 
the whites and kO percent of the blacks either made no Job change or 
moved within the same market sector, probabilities of these occurrences 
assuming independence are 32 and 31 percent respectively. Thus, 
chi-squared values reported in Table 1 are significant at an a < -OOl, 
and are strongly suggestive of a relationship between sector of first 
job and I968 job. 

Furthermore, despite the observed level of intersector mobility, 
there are substantial intercolor differences in the likelihood of entry 
into and confinement within the secondary sector. Blacks, for example, 
are 1^ percentage points more likely to enter the labor market in 
.secondary jobs, 18 percentage points less likely to advance from. 
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TABIE 1 

INTEESECTOR MOBILITY FROM FIRST JOB TO I968 JOB 





Total 


Total 
percent 


Secondary 


. Intermediate 


Pfimary 




WHITES 1968 


Job I 














Total 


620 


100% 


ik.Cffo 




19 M 


66.0% 


Secondary 


237 


100% 


19 M% 




20.7% 


59.9% 


Intermediate 


m 


lOC^ 


15.2% 




20.1% 


6k.n 


Primary 


199 


100% 


6.5% 




17.1% 


16. hi 




BLACKS 1968 


Job 1 














Total 


250 


lOC^ 


30.1^% 




25.2% 




Secondary 


130 


10(4 


38.5% 




19.2% 




Intermediate 


80 


100% 


23.^ 




33.^ 


1+2.5% 


Primary 


ho 


lOC^ 


17.5% 




27.5% 


55.05?, 



X^^ = 715-00000 



x^^ = 51I16.00000 
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secondary to primary jobs, and more than twice as likely to end up in 
^-econdary Jobs (30 percent versus ik percent). 

While there is a systematic relationship between first job and 
1968 job, and although a substantial number of youths remained in 
secondary jobs, the secondary labor market is hardly an economic prison 
from which there is no escape. Rather, the findings constitute a 
punishing, if not fatal, blow to an extreme version of the dual market 
theory. Several caveats, however, should be noted in interpreting them. 
First, since the sample excluded those whose first or 1968 job was in 
agriculture, the incidence of confinement within the secondary sector 
is probably understated. Also, by focusing on young men who are known 
to be highly mobile in settling into career patterns, a dualist rebuttal 
might argue that the transition from school to work is a special case 
of the dual market theory,"^ Furthermore, should jobs classified as 
intermediate more closely resemble secondary than primary jobs, the 
incidence of confinement woxiM be "understated. Or, should the clas- 
sification of secondary jobs inadvertently incoi^orate a disproportionate 
number of primary jobs, the high level of upward mobility may reflect 
intrasector advancement among primary workers. 



while the dual market hypothesis clearly precludes intersector 
mobility in the course of labor market careers, at least-one discussion 
has suggested that white males may be able to move out of secondary 
jobs which they hold as teenagers. Substantial mobility might therefore 
be expected where the mobile youths would predominantly be white and 
from the middle -to-upper socioeconomic strata. See David M, Gordon, 
Theories of Poverty and Under ecgployment , qp. cit ,, pp. U9-5O. 
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T he Likelimod of a Primary First Job 
The equation .specified in Chapter III to exaiaine the likelihocod 
a primary first job w^s presented a.'s follows: 

k 

P( Primary first Job) = \ = -^^q ^1^^^^ ^^2. 

where for each color groap Y represents the depei.dent variable ^ A^^ the 
constant term, A^^ the respective slopes, the error I:erm, and X^^ 
the four explanatory variables: (l) socioeconomic status, (2) edu- 
cational attainment, (3) mental ability, and (^0 aggregate demand in 
the period of initial i^bor market entry. 

Regression results and interpretations 

Table 2 presents the regression results, and shows, as the adjusted 

2 

R statistics indicate, that the type of job obtained at labor market 
entry appears to be marked by a considerable degree of randoTJiiess . 
Several explanatory variables are, however, systematically related 
to the likelihood of a primary first job. Among whites, educational 
attainment and the period of initial entry into the labor maiket affect 



It should be noted that Appendix B presents results eraployinc 
several additional variables (health statizs and number of siblings) in 
the model and interaction terms to control for a moderator effect by 
socioeconomic status. Also, Appendix C presents the intercorrelation 
matrices and tables of means and standard deviations of all the variables 
in the analysis. 

Assuming a prcper specification of the model, it follows that the 
lo"w k2 values reflect randomness. Low levels of explanatory power are 
not at all uncommon with micro data, especially where the dependent 
variable is dichotomous. 
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the allocation of primary jobs. Yet among the black youth, only 
measured mental ability differentiates those vrhose first jobs were 
primary frcm those starting out in secondary Jobs. 

While educational attainment is positively related to the likeli- 
hood of a primary first job among white youths, additional schooling 
appears to have no iJHpact for blacks. It is possible, however, that 
completing high school may be significantly related to entry job for 
blacks even though variation in years of educational attainment is not. 
To test for the importance of graduating from high school rather than 
dropping out, the equation was rerun measuring educational attainment 
in a dummy variable format. The results of this modification are 
presented in Table 3. 

For either color groiip, the conclusion regarding the importance of 
education does, not change, Siniply stated, it can be seen that among 
whites, graduates fare much better than dropouts, while among blacks, 
educational attainment appears of little consequence and black dropouts 
fare no worse than graduates. What does change, however, are the 
conclusions regarding the impact of socioeconomic status on one's 
opportunities for a primary job. 

For whites and blacks alike, Table 3 shows that class exerts a 
significant direct effect on the likelihood of a primary first job. 
Table 2, however, suggests there is no effect. The equations underlying 
these findings differ only in the measurement of educational attainment, 
Which results az^e accurate, then, is the question here. 

Educational attainment is statistically insignificant for black 
youth in both instances. Therefore, there is no reason to believe that 
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the significance of the class variable reflects simply the effect of 

h 

variation in education among dropouts. Aioong the white youth, however, 
since educational attainment, is significant in both instances ^ it may 
be that the class variable is merely picking up the influence of 
variation in education among dropouts. 

Including both measures of educational attainment in the eqioation 
for whites at the same time, permits tests for whether dropouts are a 
homogeneous group in terms of chances for primarj^^ jobs and whether a 
"sheepskin effect" makes cony.letion of 12th grade more important than 
finishing any earlier year of schooling. The results of this inquiry 
are presented in Table i^-. What is observed is that: (l) class does 
exert a significant impact on chances for a primary first job, (2) a 
year of schooling at any . point appears to be a worthwhile investment 
for white youths, and (3) there does not appear to be a signfiicant 
sheepskin effect. While the first two conclusions are straightforward, 



Since socioeconomic status -ind years of schooling are highly 
interdependent, the change in the findings with respect to socioecon'omic 
status accompanying the measurement change in educational attainme.nt may 
have resulted from the accompanying reduction in coUinearity. That 
is, the considerable interdependence may have made a significant effect 
of class appear insignificant (Table 2). The zero-order correlations 
between the continuous measixre of education and class are 0.52 for 
whites and 0,^7 for blacks, while the correlations are reduced to 0.39 
and 0.29 respectively when education is measured in a dummy variable 
format. For a discussion of empirical evidence concerning the inter- ' 
relationship 'between class and educational attainment, see, for instance: 
Kohen, op. cit .; Schiller, qp. cit «; Duncan, "Inheritance of Poverty or 
Inheritance of Race?" op. cit .; and Ornstein, op^ cit . ' Also, for a 
discijjssion of the collinearity problem, see Donald E, Farrar and I^obert 
R. Glauber, "Multicollinearity in Regression Analysis: The Problem 
Revisited,'* The Review of Economics and Statistics , XLIX (February 
1967), pp. 92-107. 
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the thii^i conclusion is drawn fVom the finding that graduates do not 

appear to reap a significant return above and beyond that which accrues 

to the conipletion of any year of schooling. The interdependence among 

all of the explanatory variables, hcrweyer, must temper the confidence 

5 

placed in this finding. 

Also, all of the regressions for whites indicate that the likeli- 
hood of a primary Job is significantly higher for white youths in a 
tight labor market (nationally) tlian a loose one. For black youths, 
however, there is no evidence that first jobs are more likely to be 
primary in a tight labor market. 

While the regression resxilts concerning the impact of education 
and demand suggest disadvantages attributable to race, the case of 
mental ability is different. In this case, there is an interaction 
with race which seems to work to the advantage of black youths. For 
them, differences in measured ability are significantly related to 
prospects for primary jobs, yet for whites there is no significant 
relationship. 

Mri\/erfc»l vcfv t.fcnt.d t ive. p. ..sri i tii I i t i may he .•ft'cirerl iu c:Kplcinfcit. i^ii .■ 
F'.rf^t, primary employei'n may rvbupLy /nit'lMt'* wliM.rs aiul MaoKj; l\v «l i I'I pt-miI 
yardsticks as the data ostensibly indicate. A.ku^, i.l. ir, pc)sr;n»h» \,\\;\\. 
more able whites may attain the schooling levels warranted by Llioir ■ 



"^The lack of a statistically significant .sheepskin effect may very 
well be a "quirk^' inherent in the methodology and sample. Indeed ^ the 
size of the graduation status coefficient, and the offsetting reduction 
in the coefficient of the continuous education measure, sijggest that 
tliere very well may be a sheepskin effect (Appendix C, Table l). 
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aptitude, while the distribution of education ainong blacks may be less 
closely linked to ability and potential.^ 

Conclusions 

Taken as a whole, the regression results suggest that within each 

color group a youth's chances for a primary first ^db are direictly and 

significantly affected by his socioeconomic origins, class, regardless 

of mental ability, education, or the tightness of the labor market 

when he enters. Furthermore, poor blacks appear to bear the double 

7 

encumbrance of being both poor and black. Indeed, race is significantly 
related to the likelihood of a primary first job; this is due largely 
to the fact that education and demand for labor in period of entry are 
insignificant for blacks, while iirportant determinants of primary sector 
opportunities among the white youth. While the primary sector is 
neither entirely closed to blacks nor conopletely insensitive to their 
levels of human capital, race and class most definitely appear to 
destine many youths, especially lower class whites and blacks, for 
secondary Jobs from the very outset of their labor market careers. 



It is also possible that the greater interdependence between 
education and mental ability among the whites, which this implies, 
prevents the relation between ability and labor market success from 
assiiming significance when education is included in the regression. 
Indeed, the greater interdependence among all the explanatory variables 
for whites might resiilt in such a finding. The intercorrelation matrices 
are presented in Appendix C, Table U, and provide some support for these 
speculations. 

7 

For a study which reaches this identical conclusion, see Schiller, 
op. cit . 
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The Likelihood of Secondary-to-Primary Mobility 
The likelihood of secondary-to-primary mobility has been previously 
expressed in mathematical terms as follows: 

9 

P( Secondary-to-primary mobility) = = -^20 ^ ^2i^2i ^2 
where for each color group Y represents the dependent variable ^ A^^ 
the constant ternij the error term, A^^ the respective slopes /and 
^2i ^"^^ explanatory variables: (l) socioeconomic status, (2) 
marital status, (3) educational attainment, (k) training, (5) age^ (6) 

status of first job, (?) locus of control (internality) , (8) occupational 

8 

aspirations, and (9) region of residence* 

Regression results and Interpretations 

Table 5 presents the regression results. As was the case with 

initial entry into the labor market, there appears to be considerable 

randomness in the process of secondary-to-primary mobility (the adjusted 
2 

R is 11 percent for the whites and 8 percent for the blacks). None- 
tHeless, there are some variables which systematically affect one's 
chances of advancement from .a secondary to a primary job. Among the 
white youths ^ marital status , aspirations , and internality differentiate 



It should also be noted that several supplements to the statis- 
tical analysis of this section are presented in Appendices. Appendix B 
presents an analysis eioploying several additional explanatory variables 
(nxamber of siblings, health status, geographic mobility ^ and demand 
index in a respondent's local labor market area) and interaction terms 
for a class moderator effect, while Appendix C presents intercorrclation 
matrices and tables of means and standard deviations. Also, Appendix \) 
presents a tabular analysis of secondary-to-primary mobility. 
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REGRESSION KT'T^UUT^ 



TABLE 5 

THE LXKELIHCX)D OF SECONDARY TO PR3?'VRY MOBILITY 
(t-ratios ) 



ExpJanatory \'ariables 



Likelihood of secondary to 
primary mobility^ 



WHITES 



BUCKS 



l^^amlly background : 

rj Socioeconomic status of family 

2) Marital status, I966 
H\iman capital : 

3) Educational attainment 
^) Age> 1966 

5) Training, J966 

6) First job's status 
>lnvironment : 

7) Region of the country, 1968 
Attitudes : 

ETJ Occupational aspirations , I966 
9) Locus of control, I968 
Cons tant 

adjusted 
K ratio 
N 



13,98l00 (1.9U929) 



0.23228 (I.6835I+) 
1.36080 (2.12680) 

-1*9.12100 (1.239^2) 

0.11390 
3.J28OI 
150 



c 
c 

c 
c 
c 
c 



23.^*9000 (] .92011) 

0.58103 (2.2^50^^) 

8.U20e'0 (0,13hhP,) 

0.07637 
1.80309 
86 



^"^See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables tor a discussion of 
these variables and units of measurement. 



Coefficients are only shewn vhere significant at an alpha < .10 
(one-tail). For complete results, see Table 2, Appendix c- Also note 
that all coefficients have been multiplied by 100 to express as percent. 
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"movers" from "stayers." Among the iDlaclcs, only region of residence 
and aspirations are signifi. 'intly associated with the likelihood of a 
secondary -to -primary shift. 

Contrary to the relationships apparent in a simple cross-tabulation 
(Appendix D), Ta^ble 5 s\iggests that levels of human capital , ceteris 
paribus, have no marginal impact on secondary-to-priraary mobility.^ 
Consequently, manpower policies aimed at moving disadvantaged youths 
from secondary to primary jobs by investing in their human capital- - i. e. ^ 
raising their productivity- -can draw on no support from these findings. 
On the other hand, the results also inrply that class is not significantly 
related to opportunities for upward mobility, contrary to the conten- 
tions of dualists, "^^ 



"^The tabular analysis in Appendix D points to a strong and 
systematic effect of human capital on tipward mobility. Since the 
framework was tabular, however, there were no controls for motivation 
or class • Nonetheless, as the intercorrelation matrices in Appendix 
C, Table 5j strongly suggest, the interdependence among explanatory 
variables must once again temper the degree of confidence placed in 
such findings. In other words, collinearity may result in significant 
relationships appearing to be insignificant L 

■^^These findings make it difficult to argue that initial entry 
into the labor market is a special case of the dual market theory. 
In other woi*ds, intersector botindaries appear no more permeable for 
middle and upper class youths who inadvertently begin in secondary jobs 
than for anyone else. (See note 1, this chapter, and also the zero-order 
correlations between class and upward mobility in Table 5j Appendix C.) 
However, there is some evidence in Appendix B which suggests that 
within each color groxcp class exerts a significant effect on upward 
mobility. (See Table B-2.) 
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r-verall, the data suggest that discrimination and motivation are 
the most important factors in determining primary enrployment opportuni- 
ties for those whose first jobs a^»e secondary. Yet only part of the 
intercolor differential in the likelihood of advancement appears to be 
attributable to lower levels of aspiration among the blacks. Another 
part, and perhaps the larger, seems to res\ilt from differential ^'returns' 
to an internal locus of control and marital status, and from employment 
discrimination in the South. 

The problem of teniporal order .- -A difficulty with much of this 
reasoning arises from the possibility of circularity. As was pointed 
out in the presentation of the conceptual framework, the measures used 
to reflect motivation have been derived from the survey instrument 
administered in I966 and I968, while the mobility that has been measured 
between first job and I968 job may have occurred prior to 1966. Thus, 
the direction of causation ijnderlying an association between raotivation 
and mobility is not xmambiguous. Furthermore, the same situation exists 
with respect to marital status and training, since both of these reflect 
the condition of the respondent as of I966. 

While there is no .sure way of untangling these tJ:-^eads, further 
insight into this dilemma is gained by observing the results of the 
equation estimated without these four explanatory v^.riables. That is, 

'^'^'he finding regarding discrimination in the South is based on 
the interaction observed in Table 5 between race and region of residence 
Mnce there is an interaction, this suggests that the North/South 
variable i-^ reflecting more than differences in ina,\istrial stricture. 
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it may then be seen whether their inclusion has resulted in the 
statistical insignificance of other predictor variables. ITiese results, 
presented in Table 6, demonstrate that removal of the four variables 
has resulted in only one change in the significance tests of other 
explanatory variables: among the white youths, the age variable becomes 
significant. 

The culture of poverty debate . --Irrespective of the direction of 

causation, the relation between degree of motivation and escape from 

the secondary sector has considerable relevance for the culture of 

poverty debate. Implicit in this argument is that the culture of the 

poor causes a value system that is inconpatible with the American 

work^-ethic. If this is true, the issue of circularity described above 

does not arise, since motivation is determined early in life and the 

12 

direction of causation runs from DX)tivation to success. 

The data show that intemality among blacks is not significantly 
related to movement out of the secondary sector, yet internality is 
very significant for whites. This difference in the behavior of the 
variable between the whites and the blacks in itself makes the culture 
of poverty thesis suspect. The results presented in Appendix where 



Should motivation be solely determined by secondary- to -primary 
mobility, contrary to the poverty culture thesis, we would expect the 
data to reflect significant relationships between motivation and 
mobility for both color groups. If this is the case, the poverty 
culture theory would receive undeserved support. Consequently, if the 
cards are stacked beforehand, it is in favor of the poverty culture 
hypothesis. 
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TABLE 6 

REGRiSSION liEGUraS - THE LIKELIHOOD OF SECONDARY TO PRIMARY MOBILITY 



(t-ratios ) 



jBxplanatory variables^ 


IdKelihood of secondary 
to primary mobility^ 




WHITES 


BIACKS 


Family back{^, round: 

1) Socioeconom-ic status of fami ly 

2) Marital status, I966 
Human capital: 

3) Educational attainment 
h) Ape, 1966 

5) Traininc, 19^6 

6) FUrst job*s status 


d 
c 

d 

3-83730 (2.598UO) 
c 
d 


d 
c 

d 
d 
c 
d 


Envi ronmcnt : 

7) Hecion of the country, 1968 
Attituder> : 

8) Occupational aspirations, 1966 

9) Lc»cu8 or control, 1968 
Constant 


d 

c 
c 

-50,1+1900 (1.38893) 


73300 (2.O2U09) 

c 
c 

8.951^0 (0.16829) 


adjusted 
F ratio 
N 


0.06579 
3-09856 
150 


0.05995 

2,081+11 
86 



See Chapter III: T^ie Measurc:ient of Variables for a discussion of 
these variables and units of nieasurement . 



Variables not included in equation at this step. 



uoefficients are only shovm where sigr.if leant at an alpha < .10 
(on:5-tcii 1 ) . For complete results, see Tab.le 2, Appendix C. Also note that 
all coefficientr. have been multiplj.od by ICO to express as percent. 
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interaction between social class and motivBtion in all<jweii Tor, inriLi't 
even cheater damage to the thesis. Lower class whitcf: and black*'; 
receive no "retxirns" to motivation, while xxpper class white:; and blacks 
do— moreso for the whites than, the blacks. In essence, the cultxirc 
of poverty thesis is unsupported by this evidence. Deficiencios in 
motivation do not consistently explain intercolor differentials or irlasr. 
differentials in upward mobility. 

The graduate/dropout debate ,— To test whether the nonsignificant 
education variable may have resulted solely from the manner of codiiv'. 
it, both models of secondary -to-primary mobility were reestimated ur.Lne 
a dummy variable to differentiate between high school graduates and 
dropouts — 1, if graduated, 0 otherwise. The resxilts are presented in 
Tables 7 and 8. 

There is no evidence in either case that graduates are more likely 

to advance to primary jobs than dropouts. This is consistent with n\u* 

earlier findings concerning the inipoi'tance of education for initial 

entry of blacks into primary jobs, and provides additional support for 

Ih 

the dualist attack against human capital theory. 



^To.the eactent that propensity to marry is culturally determined, 
as poverty culture theorists contend, additional evidence in opposition 
to a poverty cixlture rationale is provided by the interaction between 
race and marital status (Table' 5)« 

"'■^However, this change in the measurement of educational attainment, 
together with the omission of the four questionable variables, lias also 
resulted in the class variable becoming significant for both color 
grotcps. Once again, it is extremely difficult to interpret the meaniiig 
of this change--!. e. , whether class is now mirroring the effect of 
other variablos such as motivation and education among droptjutt:, or 
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TABI£ 7 

HBGHESSION RI'SUI.TS - THE LIKELIHOOD OF SECONDARY TO PRIMARY MOBILITY 



(t-ratios) 



a 

Explanatory variables 


Likelihood of secondary to 
-nrimarv mobilltv*' 


1 ■ 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Family backcround: 






1) Socioeconomic status of family 


c 


c 


2) Marital status, I966 


1I+.203OO (1,97728) 


c 


Human capital: , 






3) Graduation status 


c 


c 


Age, 1966 


c 


c 


5) Training, 1966 


c 


c 


6) First job's status 


c 


c 


Knvironment : 






7) Region of the country, I968 


c 


23.^1200 (1.91220) 


AtlituJos : 




BJ Occupational aspirations, 1966 


- 0.22696 (1.63013) 


0.59201 (2.18773) 


9) locus of control, I968 


1.35970 (2.128711) 


c 


Constant 


-te.248oo (1. 08262) 


5.170U0 {0.08170) 


adjusted 


0. 11^*1*0 


0.07859 


K ratio ; 


3.13870 


1-80559 


N 


150 


86 



See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables for a discussion of 
those variables and units of measurement. 

c 

Coefficients are only^shoim where significant at an alpha'^< .10 
(one-tail). For complete results, see Table 2, Appendix 0. Also note that all 
coefficients are multiplied by 100 to express as percent. 

^Graduation status is measured by a dummy variable which assigns a 
respondent a 1 if graduated from high school, 0 otherwise. 
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TABI£ 8 

REGJRESSION I{ICSUL1S - THE LIKELIHOOD OF SECONDARY TO PRIMARY ^(H^TUTY 



(t-ratios ) 



Explanatory variables^ 


Likelihood of secondary 
to primary mobility^ 


WHITES 


UIACKS 


Family background: 






1) Socioeconomic status of family 


0,30U88 {xM^^rj) 


o.m8U5 (1.29219) 


2) Marital status, I966 


c 




Human capital: 






3) Gradiiation status 


d 


d 


^) Age, 1966 


3.91880 (2.67017) 


d 


5) Training, I966 


c 


c 


6) First job's status 


d 


d 


Environxaent : 






7) Region of the country, I968 


d 


25.02^00 05206) 


Attitudes ; 






6) Occupational aspirations, 1966 


c 


c 


9) Locus of control, I968 


c 


c 


Constant 


-35.68900 (1.01566) 


26.53000 (0.5H20) 


^ ad^iusted 


0.06586 


0.06if85 


F ratio 


5.10093 


2.17895 


N 


150 


86 



See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables for a discussion of 
these variables anu units of measurement. 



Variables not incliaded in equation at this step. 

^Coefficients are only shown where significant at an alpha < .10 
(one- tail). For complete results, see Table 2, Appendix C. Also note that 
all coefficients have been multiplied by 100 to express as percent. 

Graduation status is measured by a diunray variable which assigns a 
respondent a 1 if graduated from high school, 0 otherwise. 
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Conclusions - . 

On the basis of our statistical tests, among youths with no more 
than a high school education confinement in secondary jobs does not 
appear to result from insufficient schooling or training. Nor does 
confinement appear to result from initial occupational assignments. 
Rather, secondary sector colif inement. aniong the whites seems to resxilt 
from either insufficient labor market exposure or low levels of moti- 
vation and being unmarried, as well as being affected to a considerable- 
degree by chance. Among the blacks, besides luck, either racial 
discrimination or a ccmbination of low levels of aspiration and 
discrimination determine who is confined to secondary jobs. In either 
instance within each color group, dropoutis seem no more likely than ' 
graduates to be confined to the secondary sector. Also, intercblor 
differentials in secondary-to-primary mobility cannot be consistently 
explained by a ''poverty culture" rationale. 

Wage Determination in the Secondary and Primary Labor Markets 

Within each color group and market sector, the model of wage 

determination has been specified ii Chapter III as follows: 

10 

Wage rates = = A^^ + £ ^^^X^^ + 



1-ecomes significant due to a reduction of collinearity. In either 
circumstance it does not appear that dropouts of eithvir color group 
whose first jobs are secondary would ingprove their prospects^ for primary 
jobs by completing high school. 



ERIC 
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where Y represents the dependent variable, A^q the constant term, A^.^ 

the respective slopes, the error term, and X^^ the ten explanatory 

variables; (l) socioeconomic status, (2) marital status, (3) educational 

attainment, (k) training, ,(5) age, (6) statiis of first job, (7) locus 

of control, (8) aspirations, (9) region of residence, and (lO) size of 

15 9 

labor force in local labor market • 

Regression results and inteiTpretations 

The regression results are presented in Table 9« Overall, within 

each sector, enployers are considerably more selective in screening 

whites than blacks for the better paying Jobs. Also, within each color 

groiip, eiqployers in the primary sector are somewhat more selective in 

screening workers than eniployers in the secondary sector. Indeed, among 

secondary sector blacks the allocation o± better paying jobs appears 

16 

to be systiematically , related only to marital status. Hence, while 



^It should also be noted that several of the Appendices contain 
supplemental information regarding the statistical analysis in this 
section. Appendix B contains runs of this equation which also employ 
as explanatory variables : number of siblings,' health statvis, geographic 
mobility, and a demand index in the local labor market area. Also, 
Appendix C presents intercorrelation matrices and tables of means and 
standard deviations, while Appendix B presents, a tabular analysis comparing 
youths who remain in secondary jobs with those who advance to primary ■ , 
jobs, and those remaining in primary jobs, 

16 

■ Actually, region of residence is also related to wage rate for 
these youth, Since region ia significant for each of the foiir groups, 
there is no reason to suspect that it- is reflecting anything other than 
price level variation. f 
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TABI£ 9 

REGRESSION HESULTS - LETEH-riNATICN OF I968 WAGE RATES 

(t-ratios) 



1968 Hourly rate of pay^ 



Explaiidtory variables 


Primary Job in 19^8 


Secondary job in ]968 








BIACKS 


Family background: 










1) Sccioeconomic status of family 


c 


c 


c 


c 


2) Marital status, I968 


ill. 272 00 


c 


28.18600 


17.6850c 




37581 ) 




(1.601*08) 


(1.1*6518) 


Himan capital: 










3) Educational attainment 


7.27560 


11.1*5500 


9.75210 


c 


h) Age, 1966 


(2.1:0302) 


(2.97837) 


(1. 788811 ) 




il.72810 


c 


1*. 62750 


c 


5) Trpdning, I968 


(2.1*1*257) 




(1.1*0825) 




c 


c 


c 


c 


6) First job's status 


0.89758 


1.19050 


c 


c 




(2.87W) 


(1.90268) 






Environment : 










7) Region of the country, I968 


32. 9800 


75.36800 


39.52600 


30.03100 


8) S^.ze of local labor force 


(3.UU516) 


(^.59958) 


(2.06173) 


(1:1*3717) 


0.01380 


c 


c 


c 




(3.^+7081) 








Attitudes : 










9) Occupational aspirations, 1 


c 


c 


c 


c 


10) Locus of control, I968 


c 


c 


c 


c 


ConstMt 


-6.69580 


83.1+11*00 


-69.36300 


80.30700 




(0.1299?) 


(1.231+63) 


(-0.9001*1) 


(1.25590) 


2 

P adjusted 


O.1904U 


0.29092 


0.31737 


0.01733 


? ratio 


10.2*0976 


5.8i+ri3 


1*. 85883 


1.13583 


N 


397 


119 


82 


77 



See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables for a description of 
these variables and units of measurement. 



Coefficients are only shovm where sif Aificant at an alpha < -10 
(one-tail). For con5)l'^te results, see Tatle 3, Appendix C. Also note that 
wage rates are expressed in cents per hour . 
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it is not entirely true that all secondaiy workers are hired an thOTic^ 
they constituted a homogeneous pool of raarrpower, there is considerable 
evidence to support the contention that '*all blacks look alike" to 
secondary sector eniployers. 

The priTTTflry market sector > --In the primary sector, especially anion^,^ 
whites , the. evidence suggests that youths are systematically ranked 
such that those with higher levels of human capital stand at the fl-ont 
of the queue for the better paying jobs. Among the white youths, 
educational attainment, age, and status of -first job are directly related 
to rates of pay. In addition, relative rankings of these youths are 
directly affected by marital status. Somewhat unexpectedly, it appears 
that motivation is^ unrelated, to wage rates for these youths, or for any 
of the other groups studied. 

Among blacks in primary jobs in I968, the data do not suggest as 
systematic a screening process^ as is observed among the whites. There 
does appear-to' be a ranking mechanism, however, which allocates the. 
better paying jobs to those with higher levels of human capital, as 
reflected by educational attainment and status of first job. The 
non-sigpiificant relationship between age and wage rate for .blacks, 
suggests an interaction beitween age and race. Alternatively, it may be 
that labor market exposure is unirapoi'tant for either color group, and 
that the lower turnover of the white irouths (Appendix D) allows age to 
reflect tenure for them. Should this be the case, labor market exposui-e 
"would be less important than seniority in affecting wa^e. rates. 
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T he secondary market sector , -In the secondary sev^.tor, white 
youths appear "better able to move farther ahead in the queue if they 
are more educated^ experienced, and married. In other words, these 
youths seem to "be screened for the "better paying jobs by the same 
criteria as their counterparts in primary jobs xcept that status level 
of first job appears 1 3s valuable in the secondary than in the rrimary 
sector •"^'^ 

Evidence most supportive of 'che dualis-". hypothesis is founrl among 
blacks whos:? I968 jobs were secondary. Were hiring standards conrpletely 
unsystematic in the secondary sector, it might be expected that dif- 
ferences in wage rates would be unrelated to levels of human capital. 
Among black youths in secondary Jobs in I968, the findings are quite 
consistent with this reasoning, for there are no significant relation- 
ship:: between human capital variables and wage rate. For these youths, 

only being married and residing in the North are significantly related 

2 

to better paying oo"bs. Also, as the extremely low adjusted R statistic 
indicates, the explanatory power of these variables is quite limited. 

Finally, consistent with the dualist arguments and contrary to the 
culture of povei-^^y thesis, motivation appears to exert no independent 
influence on wage rate. Thus, these data cast additio ^,1 doubt on the 



While it might be tho\:ight that differences in sample size account 
for this finding, the U to 1 ratio of coefficients (Table 3, Appendix 
C) siaggests that the interaction is a real one. Since tenure (^f first 
job is not directly controlled, this finding may result from the shorter 
duratior. of first jobs in oie secondary sector which would be expected 
from the analysis in Appendix D. 
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culture of poverty thesis that labor marlret disadvantage results, from 
deficiencies in nv^tivation. 

The graduate, dropout debate -As in ^^revious re,^ressions > using 
the conolnuDus measure of f-ducational attainment precJ^Ties thr drawia" 
of confident inferences concerv-ng the graduate/dropout debate. In 
order to address this question, a dummy variable was used to measure 
educational attainr. it {I for high school graduates, 0 otherwise). 
These results are presented in Table 10, 

For whites and blacks in both labor market sectors, it appears that 

drojpping out of school has an adverse effect o:i wage rate, Wliile thir. 

is hardly unexpected with respect to the white youths and primary 

sector blacks--since it ^^^as suggested by the significant coefficients 

of the continuous measures of education- -the relationship observed among 

secondary sector blacks is certainly unexpected. Also, the rise in 
2 

adjusted R for these youths when the education variable is entered in 
this form ffrom 1.7 percent to 7.U percent) attest-, farther tn the 
iiiiportance of high school graduation as a determinant of wage rates 
among yovmg" blacks. 

Thus, even in the secondary labor market en^loyers do appear to 
differentiate between blacks with h^igh school degx-ees and '.hose with 
lesser amounts of education. On the other hand, in view of the 
nonsignificance of ae continuous measure of educational attainment 
for black yov±^,.. it appears that black dropouts do indeed "look alike'' 
to secondary eicployers. For these youths, finishing only eleven years 
of schooling may have been no better than finish jjig just seven or 
eight . 
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?AB1£ 10 

REGRESS ICH RESULTS - BETERMIMTION OF I968 WAGE RATES 
(t-ratloB ) 



Exi lanatory variables 



1968 Hourly rate of pay^ 



Primary job In I968 



WHITES BIAC{( ;5 



Secondary job in 196_6 



WHITES BLftCKS 



Family background : 

IJ Socioeconomic status of family 

2) Marital status, I968 

Human capital : 

3 J Graduation status 

^) Age, 1966 

5) Training, I968 

6) First job's status 

Enviroiimont : ' 

7) Region of the country, I968 

8) Size of local labor force 

Attitudes ; 

9) Occupational aspirations, 1966 
10) IjOcus of control, 1968 — ^ 

Constant 



K adjusted 
? ratio 
N 



oM:£2 
(1.75050) 
U1.25500 
(i^. 33397) 

12.22U00 
(1,31081|) 
5.l'+970 
{2.65888) 
c 

0.93857 

3U. 65700 
(3.67352) 
0.01372 
(3.teooi) 



36.59500 
(0.73150) 

0.1810^1 
9.81*282 
397 



31.39700 
(2.03851) 



1.21320 
(1.8973^;) 

75.96100 
(4.53689) 



161.69000 
(2.30253) 
0.26111 
5.16983 
119 



0.65669 
(1.1*0693) 
32.15500 

1.8if973) 

37.81800 

(1.93^31) 
5.0^*290 
(1.5^16) 
c 

c 



ifO.09700 
(2.11021) 
0.01269 
(1.58280) 



-8.207^*0 
(0.10510) 

0.32219 
82 



20.36800 
(1.72767) 

27.27300 
(2 ,04457) 



34,09000 
(1.67267) 



115.63000 
(I.8OI68) 

0.07407 
1, 61602 
77 



a-b 

See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables for a description of 
these variables and units of measurement. 

^Coefficients are only shovm where significant at an alpha < .10 
(one-tall).. For complete results, see Tteble 3, Appendix C. Also note that 
wage rates are expressed in cents per hour , 

^Graduation status is measured by a dummy variable which assigns a 
respondent a 1 if gradtiated from high school, 0 othervice. 
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Co nclusions 

To examine eiiiployer j_)ra.ctices in hiring and prom()tir]g, we have 
examined the process of vrage de t ermine t ion. Some support has been 
found for the duellist contention cf market segmentatior. or noncompeting 
groups J in that there are substantial intercox t differences in the 
criteria used by employers to allocate the better paying Jobs. Amun^: 
blacks,, intersector difference? in hiring criteria are also considerable. 
Nonetheless, across color groups and marV jt sectors, high school 
grad:iBt^s fare considerably better than dropov.tr; in terms of ware ?ate, 
even thoii^^Vi blacks in secondary Jobs otherwise appear to "all look 
alike." 

The confinement of youths to secondary jobs, then, for even very 
short periods of time, appears to be undesirable in terms of both 
individual and social consequences --especially in the case cf black 
youths » Once a youth has begun his labor market career in a secondary 
Job, moreover, his chances for a^^vancement to primary en5)loyraent iiiay 
very well depend on forces outside of his personal control. Had blacks 
begun their careers in primary Jobs, not only would earnings have 
been more reflective of himan cap. al, but chances of beiig in priiCiary 
Jobs at lUture points in time would be considerably enhanced* While 
the secondary market appe&;s by no means to be an economic prison 
from which there is no escape, the process of secondary- to -primary 
mobility seems sufficiently haphaze^rd to warrant a vigorous empha:^is 
on priinary first Jobs. Indeed, blacks in secondary Jobs in once 
again seem to bear a double encumbranci^--that of being both bl.ick and 
O in Jobs with lesser returns to equally prccuct5-ve human assets. 

ERIC 
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SPECIAL APPENDIX . TO CHAPTER IV 
Since the completion of this thesis, we have discovered a coding 
error on the original data tapes in the Rotter score for locus of 
control. The error affects fewer than 10 percent of the total cohort 
of young men and results from the inadvertent assignment of a zero 
score to any of the eleven items not completed. Our coding instructions 
called for treating as "not ascertained" the total score for any 
respondent who failed to complete all items, 

Fortixnately, a full 60 percent of the total cases in error pertain 
to respondents who con5>leted ten of the eleven items comprising the 
Rotter score. Consequently, in most cases the downward bias attributable 
to the ingcnitation of zero values for incomplete items^ resuJ.ts in the 
lowering of scores by only 1 to U points. It is also fortunate that in 
the small subset of the total sample that has been examined in this 
thesis, the proportion of cases affected by the error is considerably" 
smaller than in the total lini verse; As a result of both'^hese factors, 
substituting the corrected data iir-the regressions causes virtually no 
change in the findings that have been reported. While the size of 
coefficients are occasionally changed, this is of little consequence 
since we have not used the coefficients as a basis for estimates. Our 
interest has been only in ascertaining the existence of relationships 
among variables, and the results of our tests of statistical -significance 
have been virtually unaffected by the substitution of the corrected data. 



The two tables which follow present a coniparison of the original 
and the corrected results for each of the models employing the Rotter 
measure. In each of the tables, the comparison is presented using the 
continuous measure of educational attainment. 
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SPECIAL Ain^NDIX TABIK 1 

COMPAIUSOH OK OllIGINAL AND COKRECTIDD REGRESSION K^^^TU1/1T► 
TIDS LIKiilLIUCWD OK GECOmJARY-TO-PRlMAi^y MOBJL]T!>' 



(t-ratlos) 



Explanatory variables 



FamiJy bac k prcnira) : 

ij nociocconfwic status of family 

J>) Maritnl status, 1966^ 

Human cap ital : 

3) >Jducationfil attainment*^ 

U) Graduation status 

6) Traininc, 19^^ 

7) First Job's status 

Knvirnnment: 

Rccion of the country, 1968^ 

Attitudes ; . 
9) Occupational aspirations , I966 

10} Locus of control, 1968^ 

Constan t 
2 

R adj\u;ted 
T ratio 

' N 



Likelihood of seconclary-t.o-priiiiaj*y nvjbility*' 



Orlcinal 
results 



O.2I4263 
( 1.10t<6l) 
13.98100 
( 1-9^929)'" 

0,86151 
( 0.36»f36) 

1 

1.79^^0 
( 1.U02JO 
7.61*310 
( 0.83579) 
-0.36702 

(-1.09797) 

3.8^4360 
( 0.52359) 

0.23228 

( l-6833l>)" 
1.36080 ^ 
( 2.12680)"* 

-*49. 12100 
(-1.239^2) , 
0.11390 
S . j2801 
- 150 



Corrected 
results 



( 0.890Jt5) 
1^.22900 
{ 1.62828)'" 

0.25580 
( O.IOI165) 
1 

2.50if80 
( I.lt85?l3)"' 

' 6.76^90 
( 0.70^95) 

-0.33907 
(-1.00352) 

7^270 
( O.632»J0} 



UlACKK 



Original 
results 



0.18827 
( 1.33537)'" 

I.I48560 
( 2.27655)"^ 
-55.U9500 „ 
.(-1.37920)"* 

0.103MI 

2.82031 



0.37867 
( i.ioony) 

o.235'»8 
( O.OlOUl) 

-0.3'f?.03 
(-0.10231) 
1 

-1.08110 
{-O.Wt3i3) 
3.8US70 
( O.168I12) 

-0.62909 
(-0.81936) 

23.^9000 
( 1.92011)^" 

0.58103 
( 2.2lj505^"* 

0.8399^ 
( 0.69908) 

8.^j2060 
( 0.13»»'in) 

0.0783V 

I.80309 
86 



rcsul t ? 



0.265^^^* 
( 0.7')6J:^«'») 
-l.'c'3C><'^0 
(-o.oyc.3:0 



2.00020 

( 0.63239) 
1 

-0.8338l> 
(-0.36^431) 
i\ 30370 
( o.iooyo) 

-o.!j?ii3y 
(-0.67^^0) 

29.30100 
( 2.32055)"' 

0.50109 ^, 
(: 1.9^*833)"' 

0.29650 
( O.2330'/) 

3/^i.*oo 
{ 0.05861) 

o.o8iirc^ 

l.8nW 
81 



a-j iieo Chnptor JIT: The Measurement of Variables for a description of cacli of tlic 

variables and units of measuiement. 
k The praduatiun statiu; variable is a duramy variable for cducatinnar attalrunent. • 3t 

is asfsii'.iied the value of 1 if q respondent graduated from l^lfjli school- «nd 0 i»tliorwlse, 
1 Variable did not enter equation, 
in Significant at an alpha < . 10 (one-tail). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The principal measiire of progress toward, equality 
will be that of eirployment . It is the priinary 
source of individual or group identity. In America 
what you do is what you are : go do nothing is to 
"be nothing; to do little is to be little. The 
equations are iii5)lacable and blunt, ruthlessly 
public . 

For the Regro American it is already, and will 
continue to be, the Master problem. It is the 
measiire of white bona fides. It is the measure 
of Negro coirgpetence, and all of the con5)etence 
of American society. Most importantly, the 
linkage between problems of employment and the 
range of social pathology that afflicts the 
Negro community is unmistakable. Employment 
not only controls the present for the Negro 
American,but^ in a laDSt profound way, it is 
creating the future as well.l 

The principal purpose of this research has been to examine the 

process of initial entry into the labor force in the context of the dua 

labor market theory. Essentially, the dual market theory contends that 

a large body of workers is involuntarily confined to substandard jobs 

in a '^secondary" labor market. Also, the impenetrable boundaries 

separating this secondary sector from the mainstream, or "primary" 

sector, are thought to be imposed by systematic discrimination 



" ^he Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
op> cit o, p. 252. 
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institutionalized through prejudicial personnel policies. While 
^lualists are haixily of one voice, the critical issue they raise may be 
reduced to the following: Is labor market disadvantage the resultsunt 
of shortcoming^ inherent in the poor or in the institutions of the labor 
market? 

The empirical results make it rather difficult to accept an extreme 
hypothesis of labor market segmentation* In other words, there do not 
appear to be impenetrable boundaries separating two broadly defined 
market sectors, since the secondary sector hardly appears to be an 
economic prison from which there is no escape* Nonetheless, the 
evidence strongly suggests that invidious discrimination denies numerous 
youths the socioeconomic fruits warranted by their human assets, and 
that inequality of primary sector opport\inities exists even among 
comparably skilled white youths. While it appears that impenetrable 
boundaries" between market sectors is a gross exaggeration, it is 
coually at odds with the facts to sioggest that equivalent levels of 
human capital, motivation, and demand reiKier opportunities equal. 

Human Capital 

For whites initially entering the work force, levels of educational 
attainment are systematically related to the likelihood of entering 
primary jobs and to hourly TOge rates in both primary and secondary 
sectors. On the other hand, for white youths who have entered the 
secondary labor market, educational attainment ajjpears to be unrelated 
to the probability of escape. For black youths, educational attainment 
is related to earnings in both the primary and secondary sectors, but 
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there is no evidence whatsoever that the likelihood uf entrance into 
primary jobs--either initially or subsequent to labor market ent!".y--l;j 
improved by additional schooling or by a diploma. 

The fact that educational attainment is related to variations in 
earnings among both blacks and whites, but to initial occupational 
assignment only among whites, is analogous to findings of other studies.'. 
Kohen, for exainple, while reporting that within each color group 
educational attainment is the most important determinant of lab(.^r market 
success among young men, estimates that racial discrimination accounts 
for about 70 percent of the intercolor differential in occupational 
attainment, yet only 25 percent of the differential in wage rate/ 

Other measures of human capital employed in the present study are, 
in general, unrelated to the likelihood of entry or movement into primary 
jobs for either blacks or whites. However, several of the human capital 



Kohen, op, cit ., pp. 1^7-51. Also, Schiller estimates that 80 
percent of the intercolor differential in occupational attainment is 
attributable to discrimination. The differences in estimates of 
discrimination between the Kohen and Schiller studies, while quite 
possibly attributable to differences in san5)le and methodology, may also 
be a reflection of the omission of an I.Q. variable in the Schiller 
model. See Schiller, op. cit . Also, it should be noted that the evidence 
presented in Appendix A reports a high correlation between occupational 
attainment and the sector of eniployment (secondary, intermediate, or 
primary) • 

3 

There are, however, several exceptions which suggest that entry 
and movement into primary jobs are not entirely unrelated to levels of 
human capital. Among blacks, it appears that mental ability is system- 
atically related to the likelihood of a primary first job. Also, there 
is evidence in Appendix B which suggests that upper class black youths 
who have received some type of formal training are more likely to advance 
from secondary-to-primary jobs. Among whites, other than the evidence 
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variables are .systematically related to wage rate for white youths and 
for those blacks fortunate enough to be in primary Jobs. 



Motivation: The Culture of Poverty Debate 
Most previous studies addressing the issues of poverty and discrim- 
ination have not incorporated measures of motivation,^ The interactions 
that we have found between socioeconomic c"',ass and motivation s\iggest 
that the lower wage rates of poor blacks and whites, and their overrepre- 
sentation in secondary Jobs, are not consistently explained by 
deficiencies of motivation. Even nore damaging to the thesis of a 
culture of poverty, the evidence further sijggests that variations in 
motivation among the nonpoor are related to the likelihood of their 
advancing from secondary to primary Jobs, but that such a relationship 
does not prevail for the poor. Hence, lower "returns" to motivation 
appear to be more in5)ortant than lower levels of motivation in explaining 
the confinement of the poor to secondary Jobs, 



of simple cross -tabulations (Appendix D), the only human capital variable 
which appears to be of any iii5)ort for upward mobility is age --labor 
market exposure. 

^While black graduates earn significantly more than black dropouts 
in the secondary sector, the evidence suggests that short of conpletion 
of high school, human capital variables are of little importance to 
blacks in secondary Jobs. 



For an exception, see: Leonard Goodwin, Do the Poor Want to Work? 
(Washington: Brookings Institute, 1972). 



y 
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A/ygregate Demand; The Effect of Fircl: Jol i^; , 
Manpower policies aimed at iiriproving the plight of the v^orkin^;, 
poor by raising the aggregate demand for labor have been contimioiu^ly 
chided by dualists who argue that the underemployment of these groupr; 
is not principally the result of an insufficient number of jobs^ liut 
rather the result of secondary sector confinement. As one study reported 
"Negro earnings are so low that, regardless of whether Negroes are 
employed, unemployed, or out of the labor force, their incomes fall 
within a narrow range at a low level." 

The findings of the present study suggest that the tightness of the 
national labor market has a considerable influence on the job assignments 
of white youths initially entering the labor market- Those who entered 
in the period 196^4-1966, when unenrployment was falling, were more likely 
than those who entered in the less favorable period prior to.l96U to 
find primary Jobs. This relationship only holds true for whites, however 

Those youths whose chances for initial primary jobs are improved 
by the state of the econcmy reap substantial benefits from a tight labor 
market. Besides the greater likelihood of being in a primary Job in 
1968 for those whose first Jobs are primary, initial occupational 
status is also related to earnings among all primary workers in 1968/^ 



U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Negro 
in the United States--Their Economic and Social SitTiation (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, June 1966), Bulletin no. 1511, p. 

'^This finding also provides support for the results of Blau and 
Duncan and Ornstein who have previously reported an effect of first Job 
on subs'equerit success. See: Blau and Duncan, op. cit. , and Ornstein, 
op. cit . 
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The Paradox of Poverty 
As has been observed, the high levels of secondary- to-primary 
mobility occurring from time of first job to 1968 make it impossible to 
accept an extreme version of the dual labor market theory. However, 
the findings of: (l) pervasive racial discrimination in opportunities 
for primary einployment and better paying jobs, combined with, (2) the 
inconsistent and ineffectual inipact of levels of human capital, motivation, 
and demand in explaining the relative deprivation of blacks, suggest 
that the dual market theory contributes substantially to an explanation 

g 

of intercolor differentials in labor market success. 

Indeed, these findings strike hard at the basic American tenet 

that equality of educational opportunity leads to socioeconomic parity. 

As Jencks has argued, such reforms are not likely to make adxilts more 
9 

equal. While hoiirly wage differentials early in careers may be reduced 
by increased emphasis on schooling, the evidence suggests that dif- 
ferences in opportunities for the "meaningful" jobs in the economy may 



It is important to reemphasize, however, that dualists are not 
the only ones who have noted the existence of labor market discrimination. 
As has been pointed out before, many who have not accepted a theory of 
"two sectors separated by inrpenetrable boundaries" have observed the 
importance of overcoming discrimination. Furthermore, even the 
conventional wisdom which dualists attack has recognized this, the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Commission being only one, albeit notable, 
example . 



Jencks, op. cit *, p. ^1. 
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not be reduced. Consequently, it appears that elimination of under- 
enrployment in "secondary-type" jobs requires the elimination of 
invidious discrimination on the basis of such attributes as race and 
■ social origin, as well as concern for levels of human capital ^ motivation, 
and aggregate demand. If the goal of public policy is to seek equity 
in the distribution of primary jobs and labor market success, it appears 
insufficient to rely ccrapletely on investments in skills , incentiveti , 
and demand without investing heavily in the removal of the shackles of 
dis crimination . 

All of this is not to say that investments in human capital and 
stimulation of aggregate demand are unworthy policy measures- Even 
with the limited range of education represented in this sample, we 
have seen that wage rates of both blacks and whites are related to 
educational attainment. Furthermore, since this study has given no 
attention to those with college training, ^ it would be unwarranted to 
draw general conclusions about the effect of schooling on labor market 
success. Moreover, reforms calling for equality of educational 
opportunities are certainly justifiable in their own right, irrespective 
of the unequal rewards attached to schooling in the labor market. 



In other words, the differences embodied in the concepts of 
primary and secondairy jobs— e.g., differences in stability of en5)loyment 
opportunities 3 unemployment, annual earnings, working conditions, chances 
of advancement, opportunities for satisfying work, equity and due 
process in the administration of work rules, etc. --may not be reduced 
by equalizing educational opportunities. It appears that considerably 
more is required. 
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Indeed, it is also possible that reforms in schooling will provide the 
needed spark for reform in other social and economic institutions as . 
weU..* 

^-hus, it seems reasonable to accept Jonathan Kozol's conclusions j 
with which few dualists are likely to disagree, suggesting that "hai^i 
skills," quality education, and an ability to perform in an unfriendly 
environment are vitally "in5)ortant for the children of the powerless 
and the poor within this cold, efficient nation; they must not be 
sarcastically and ignorantly scorned by rich young white boys in blue 
Jeans and boots with good degrees from Princeton, Oberlin, and 
Yale."^ 

To a considerable extent, the issues in this study have been 
presented in terms of opposing caricatures. While all dualists have 
never really believed that the secondary sector is an economic prison 
from which there is no escape, neither have marrpower policy -makers been 
unmindful of labor market discriinination or of other departures from 
perfect cosmpetition. Furthermore, dualists have never seriously 
argued that market forces are ccanpletely absent, nor have policy-makers 
strongly contended that they are perfectly functional. The former seem 
to have concentrated on the exceptions, while the latter have emphasized 
the tendencies. Thus, as Pames has concluded a discussion of a 
similar natiire, between neoclassiciste and institutionalists in general: 



Jonathan Kozol, "Free Schools Fail Because They Don't Teach," 
l^sychology Today (April 1972), pp, 30-36. 
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. . . each side needs to recognize the essential 
merit in the position of the other. For some 
purposes, it is indeed important to be able to 
describe and to predict general tendencies. At 
the same tjume, for many "policy purposes," it is 
perhaps even more important to recognize that 
central tendencies do not describe all of reality. 



Herbert S. Fames, "Labor Force Participation and Labor Mobility, 
A [Review of Ind-ustrial Relations Research , I, ed. by Woodrov L. uinzburt: 
et al . (Madison: Industrial Relations Research Association, 1970), 
p. 66. 
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APPENDIX A 

EXAMINING THE OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY JOBS 

Since the literature has not provided an acceptable operational 
definition of primary and secondary jobs, it was proiK)sed that the 
primary/secondary character of jobs be measured in terms of the 3-digit 
occupations and industries of the respondents. Census records for 19^9 
classify 3-digit occupations and industries by the median earnin^^s of 
workers. Thus, both occupations and industries can be ranked in terms 
of these median earnings*"^ 

To examine the extent to which these rankings proxy for such 
characteristics as turnover, job security, rankings in years other than 
1959? industry concentration, unionization, and job status , an attempt 
was made to correlate the scale components with occupation/industry 
statistics available from published sources. The median earnings of 
workers in each industry were correlated with: 

\f,S . Bureau of the , Census , U>S> Census of Population: 1960 , 
Subject Reports, Occupational Characteristics , op, cit .; and U,S . Census 
of Population: I960, Subject Reports, Industrial Characteristics , 
op» cit . 
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2 

a) Turnover Rates by Industry in October, 1969* o 

b) Percent Employed 50-52 Weeks by Industry in 1959. 

c) Average Hourly Earnings by Industry in October, 1969* c 

d) Average Weekly Earnings by Industry in October, 1969. 

e) Concentration Index by Industry. ^ 

f ) Collective Bargaining Coverage by Industry in August, 

1963.7 

The zero-order correlation between each of these variables and 

median earnings of workers in an industry in 1959 were as follows : 

r = -O.U9826 
a 

= 0.50386 
r^ = 0.65657 
r^ = 0.63648 
r^ = 0.38817 

= 0.37686 

where r . . . r^ represents the correlation of each variable (a) through 
a I 

(f ) above with median earnings by industry. 

Median earnings of workers by occupation were also correlated with 

8 

the percent employed 50-52 weeks by occupation in 1959? a-nd the socio- 

9 

economic status of occupations. The correlations were found to be: 

r = 0.57916 

S 

= 0.81005 



5ib.l 



2 

See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings , XV 
(December 1969)? PP* 12i+-128. 

3 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, op. cit . 

k 

Employment and Earnings , op. cit ., pp. 101- II3. 

] 

^Leonard W» Weiss, "Concentration and Labor Earnings," American 
Economic .^view , LVI (March 1966), footnote 7, p. 102. 

7 

"^U.S. Bureau of the Census, op> cit . 

^Duncan, "A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupations," op. cit . 
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where r represents the correlation between employment stabiV.ty J '.^i 
median earnings by occupation and r^ represents the inters, i*^* ' '.at.iut 
between occupational prestige and median earnings. 

I 

Each of the intercorrelation matrices generated by the analyses 
above was then factor analyzed to ascertain whether a common rnot-jr wa;' 
represented by each of the scale components . The factor ai-v.lysis of 
the seven industry characteristics yielded the following: ^ 



Variables , Factor I Factor II 

1 Median Earnings of Workers by Industry, 1959 0.7 '^2B 0.25230 

2 Turnover Rate by Industry in October, 1969 -0.7^+117 0.12^92 

3 Percent Employed 50-52 Weeks by Industry, I959 0.3372^ O.9638I 
k Average Hourly Earnings by Industry, October, 1969 0.93577 -0.239^0 

5 Average Weekly Earnings by Indiistry, October, 1969 0. 92813 -0.23102 

6 Concentration Index by Industry 0. 51^96 O.I3062 

7 Collective Bargaining Coverage by Industry, 1963 O.5015 -0.10072 

Factor I explained 50 percent of the total variance, and Factor Zl 
accounted for an additional 16 percent. While a single common factor 
was not obtained, only variable (3) appears to be representing Praetor II.. 
Median earnings by industry, however, does appear to be a reasonable 
surrogate for Factor I which represents a combination of each variable 
with the possible exception of variable (3). 

Since correlations between industry median earnings and industry 
concentration, and industry median earnings and collective bargainin^^ 
coverage were smallest in magnitude, a second factor analysis of the 



Since data from published sources and the Weiss Appendix were not 
always complete for all 3-digit industries, missing data correlations 
were generated to utilize the entirety of available information. 

^^In this case, and in each of the factor analyses to follow, addi- 
tional factors are not shown where their individual contribution to total 
variance is 5 percent or less . 
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industry dimensions without these two variables was attempted, Ttie 
results were as follows : 

Variables [ Factor I Factor II 

1 Median Earnings of Workers by Industry, 1959 0. 78876 0.^il886 

2 Turnover Rate by Industry in October, 1969 -0. 69765 0,10870 

3 Percent Employed 50-52 Weeks by Industry, 1959 O.26172 0,66156 
h Average Hourly Earnings by Industry in October, 

1969 0.96^+23 -O-2U121 

5 Average Weekly Earnings by Industry in October, 

1969 0 . 9^+161^ -0 - 23233 

Factor I accounted for 60 percent of the total variance and Factor 
II contributed an additional 15 percent. Once again* percent employed 
50-52 weeks in 1959 does not appear to be an important component of 
Factor I which primarily represents the remaining four variables . Since 
Factor II is essentially a combination of variables (l) and (3), however, 
it seems reasonable to conclude that mediaui earnings is a reasonable 
surrogate for all four variables because of its high loadings on Factors 
I and II, and due to the preponderance of cumulative variance accounted 
for by these two factors. 

The three occupational characteristics yielded the following through 
factor analysis: 

Variables Factor I 

1 Median Earnings of Workers by Occupation, 1959 O.86506 

2 Percent Employed' 5O- 52 Weeks by Occupation, 1959 O.68791 

3 Socioeconomic Status of Occupation 0. 93680 

Gince each of the variables is highly loaded on Factor I, it may 
bo. Inferred that Factor I represents each of these variables and that 

L.ra.o ..-omponent is a reasonable proxy for Factor I. The amount of 
variaii .) explained by this factor was 70 percent* 
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After concluding that the two components of the scale were each 

"reasonable representatives" of several important dimensions of \.he 

degree to which a job is primary or secondary, the scale itself was then 

correlated with each of the two components, I968 hourly rate of pay I'or 

male youths in the total cohort of young men, and the socioeconomic 

status of the occupation of each of these youth. A universe of 3,6^0 

subjects was obtained of whom 2,653 w-ere white and 98? were black. Hie 

12 

results were as follows : 

1*^ 

Correlations between the scale and: WHITES BLACKS 

1 Median Earnings of Workers by Industry, 1959 0.69519 O.65206 

2 Median Earnings of Workers by Occupation, 1959* O.70688 0.6^1-^79 

3 1968 Hourly Rate of P&y O.U3IO2 O.38138 
k 1968 Socioeconomic Status of Occupation 0.59^^63 0.^990? 

The high correlations between each of these four variables and the 
scale suggested that all five variables constituted a common factor. To 
examine this further, a factor analysis for whites and blacks was per- 
formed. The results are presented below: 

Factor Analysis of the Scale, its Components > and Labor Market Success 

Variable 1 Labor Market Sector, I968 

Variable 2 Median Earnings by Industry, 1959 

Variable 3 Median Earnings by Occupation, 1959 

Variable k Respondents' Hourly Rate of Pay, 1968 

Variable 5 Respondents * Occupational Prestige, I968 



— ^ 

1? 

The scale was coded as follows : secondary job - 1, intermediate 
job 2, primary job = 3. 

13 

In order to derive these correlations, each respondent was assigned 
a score on the scale depending on the industry and occupation of his 1968 
job. See Chapter III for a discussion of the cutoff points used to assign 
these scores. Also, each respondent was assigned the median earnings in 
1959 for the particular industry and occupation in which he worked in 1968. 
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Vbl. 



Whites 
Factor I 



Vbl. 



Blacks 
Factor I 



1 



0.77329 
0.87232 
0.91766 

o.if99ii 
0.8281+0 



1 
2 

3 
k 
5 



0.78395 
0.75223 
0.85281^ 

0.1+73^7 
0.69kkk 



3 

h 

5 



Some support for this notion is obtained by the fact that total 
variance attributable to Factor I was 63 percent for vrhites and 52 
percent for blacks. The scale variable (l) is highly loaded on the 
common factor for both color groups as. are the remaining four variables, 
suggesting further that the scale is proxying for the primary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary nature of jobs. 

The last step in the analysis of the scale consisted of a judging 
by eleven persons knowledgeable in the subject of labor markets. Mr. 
Williajn Papier, Director of Research and Statistics, Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services , and seven of his staff members selected from the 
Counseling and Training Sections of the OSES, rated 60 occupation/industry 
combinations as 1 if '^secondary," 2 if "intermediate,'' 3 i^* "primary," 
and -1 if "uncertain." Three members of the Center for Human Resource 
Research staff also participated in the ratings. Each of the 60 combi- 
nations of occupation and industry vras retndomly selected from the 
universe of 3s6U0 youths. The correlations between the scalers estimation 
of these 60 Jobs and the eleven judges* were: 




r, 



0.81180 
O.507U7 
0.52418 
0.78602 
0.76380 



= 0.61060 



= O.7U378 
Tq = 0.60802 
r^ = 0.76380 
r^Q= 0.81510 
r^^ = 0.89^71 
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Again, the correlations suggested the possibility of a <x;rmiion 
factor representing the scale and the Judges' subjective evaluations* 
A ractor analysis of the intercorrelation matrix yie.lf^et^ i.he foMowinr 
results : 



Variable 


Factor I 


Scale 


0.86829 


Judge 1 


0.88616 


2 


0.72698 


3 


0.76267 


h 


0.85566 


5 


0.89735 


6 


0.8275'4- 


7 


.0.78317 


8 


0.6kh90 


9 


0.82732 


10 


0.78263 


11 


0.90911 



The cuiiiulative proportion of variance explained by this factt:)r wns 
67 percent, and, as the high loading suggests, the scale appears to bo a 
reasonable surrogate for it. Since each of the Judges' scorings 
was highly loaded on factor I, it also appears that this factor repre- 
sents the subjective evaluation of each of the Judges. 

In conclusion, the scale devised for ranking Jobs as primary, 
secondary, or intermediate appears to be consistent v/ith the dimensions 
suggested by dualists. It also appears to represent the subjective 
evaluation of Judges as to whether a Job is primary, secondary, or inter- 
mediate, and to effectively discriminate between favorable and unl*avt^rable 
Jabor market oxpez^iences . 
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APPENDIX B 



ADDITIOML RESULTS 



In addition to the regression results presented in the text, the 
three equations for labor market success were also estimated including 
several other variables."^ Ultimately*, these variables were fcoind to 
contribute little in terms of explanatory power , hence they were not 
included in the analysis presented in the text. The four variables 
were: (l) number of siblings, (2) health status, (3) geographic mobility, 
and (k) an index of demand for the immediate geographic vicinity of a 
respondent's residence. 

Also, interaction terms were employed to examine for differential 

returns to each of the explanatory factors according to class as well 
2 

as race. In these interaction terms, socioeconomic status takes the 



See Chapter III for a further discussion of the three equations 
and methodology. 

Sfiiile the inclusion of interaction terms complicates the everpresent 
problem of multicollinearity, small sample sizes precluded the alternative 
of simultaneous stratification by race and class for each of the analyses 
to be presented. To examine for the effect of class using a consistent 
approach, the interaction term technique has been adopted in each of the 
analyses. For a discussion of this technique, see: Damodar Gujarati, 
''Use of Dummy Variables in Testing for Equality Between Sets of 
Coefficients in Linear Regressions: A Generalization," American 
Statistician , XXIV (December 1970), pp. 18^21. 
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value of 0 if the respondent is below average on the status index and 
3 

1 otherwise. It should be noted that problems of small sample sizes, 
the large number of explanatory variables resulting from inclusion of 
interaction terms ^ and the considerable interdependence among the 
explanatory variables and interaction tenns, originally cast doubt on 
the validity of these findings. That is, significant effects of 
explanatory factors --e.g. human capital- -may as a result, have '^appeared 
insignificant. The omission of the interaction terms and the four 
variables noted above has not resulted in different findings. That is-, 
there is a remarkable similarity of findings between these results and 
those presented in the text. Only the importance of class as an 
explanatory factor is more clearly observed in these findings . 

The model of labor market entry considers success to be a 
function of: (l) socioeconomic status, (2) number of siblings, (3) 
educational attainment, {k) mental ability, (5) health status at Vime, 
of first job, and (6) aggregate demand in period of initial entry into " 
the labor market. A simplified mathematical expression of the 
relationship between the independent and dependent variables for each 
color group is !^s follows: 

= + A^X^ + A^X^ + . . . + AgXg + A^^X^ + AgX^X^ + . . . + 



•^Average refers to the average level of socioeconomic status for 
the entire sample of each color group. These same cutoff points have 
•also been utilized in each of the regressions to follow. 
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where Y represents the likelihood of a primary first job, the 
intercept term, E the error teim, the respective slopes, the 6 
variables, and the cross-product terms through X^ X^ the interaction 

terms . 

The model of secondary to primary mobility herein considers 
success to be a function of: (l) socioeconomic status, (2) number of 
siblings, (3) marital status, (k) educational attainment, (5) age, (6) 
training, (?) status of first job, (8) health status, (9) geographic 
mobility, (10) aspirations, (ll) locus of control, (12) region of 
residence, and (13) the demand index. A simplified mathematical model 
illustrating the relationship between the 13 explanatory variables and 
the dependent variable may be expressed as follows : 

= A^ + A^X^ + AgX^ + + A^2^^2 \k^l^2 ^15^1^3 

where for each color group, Y represents the liJcelihood of secondary- 
to-primary mobility, A^ the intercept tem, A^ the respective slopes, 
E the error term^ X^^^ the 13 explanatory variables, and the cross -product 
terms X^ X^ thro\agh X^ X^^ "^^^^ interaction terms. 

The same 13 explanatory variables are also used in the analysis of 
wage determination, but interaction terms are not employed. Essentially, 
the dualist hypothesis addressed by this analysis does not necessitate 
the use of interaction terms for "class." There arc several reasons Ttn- 
Lhia: (1) dualists contend that secondary tiectoi' employers do nc^t 
differentiate among workers in allocatifi^: jobs, (2) It is i-xtremely 
difficiilt to argue that within each hypothetically non-competing sector 
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employers can fixi'tlier segment workers int uon- competing groups on the 
l;asis of both race and classs, (3) there is considera'bly les3 reason to 
control for interactions when looking within a sector than when 
addressing the question of worker distribution across sectc^rs^ (U) 
small sajnple sizes resulting from four-way stratif ication^ and (5) the 
inevitable collinearity, A simplified mathematical expression illustrating 
the relationships between each of the 13 independent variables and the 
dependent variable is: 

= + A^X^ + A^Xg + . . . + ^13^13 *^ ^ 
where witldn each sector and color group, Y is the wage rate, A^ the 
intercept term, Aj the respective slopes, E the error term, and the 
13 explanatory variables. 
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TABLE B-1 

REGHESSION COBmCIENl'S - TirE TJKKLTIIOOD OP A PKIMAf?Y FTK^T JOR^ 

(t-ratios)^ 



The likeJihood of a prJjnary fiir.t job'^ 



Explanatory variables 



WHITES 



Low SES I High SEs" 



BUCKS 



low SES 



Family background ; 

T) Socioeconomic status 
of family 

2) Number of siblings 

3) Health status at 
time of first joh 

Huipan capital : 

57 Mental ability 

5) Educational attainment 

Level of aggregate demand : 
57 Period of initial entry 
into the labor market 
Constant ; 

Bp adjusted 
F ratio 
N 



0.001276 
fO-6l37) 



0.012670 
(0.8539) 
-0.045100 
(-0.3lfl7) 

-0.000706 
(-0.2220) 
0.050010 
(2.5190)'^ 

0.097450 
(l.3620)c 



O.OO679O 
(-0.0560) 
0.111200 
(1.1700) 



-0.002705 
(-Q.8217) 

-0.024292 



-0.027090 
-1.4500)^ 
0.276100 
(0.75^7) 



-0.000764 
-0.3120) 
0.047316 

{i.88oo)c 



0.068270 
(1.1570) 



0.002821 
(0.6808) 
-0.002274 
(-0.0975) 

-0.026120 
(-0.2^)39) 



(-O.lJlOO) 
-0. 184100 

(-0.8740) 

0.005205 
(1.3^50)^ 
0.035400 

(1.1710) 

0.039520 
(oJir?30) 



-0;253700 
(-0.8472) 
0.03907 
2.79272 
486 



-O.O039O3 
(0.0100) 
0.05213 
1.74988 
151 



a-b 

See Chapter III ; The Measurement of Variables for a description of 
the variables and units of measurement. 



Significant at an alpha < .10 (one-tail). 

^Both the regression coefficients and their standard errors , for 
each of the variables interacting with socioeconomic status (SES), have 
been estimated at the two values of SES, 0 and 1. Each of the regression 
coefficients for variables (2) through (6) — for each of the four 
race/class groups — has been calculated as follows from the results of 
the regression analysis: 

regression coefficient, _ ^ ^ . . 

for a partioM^nr race/class group " i v^^^ 

A 

where within each color group Pj^is the regression coefficient of the ith 
explanatory variable, is the regi'^ssion coefficient of the interaction 
teim between the ith explanatory variable and SPJS, and SES is 1 for upper 
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TAbI£ B-1 - Continued 



class youths, 0 otherwise. The standard error of each of there 
regression coefficients was then calcu-latod as follows: 



A 2 ^ ^ 



S V (3^) + V(P^) X (SKa)*^ + 2 Gov p^pj (SES) 

where within each color group S is the standard error of the above 
calculated regression coefficient of an explanatory variable for a 

A 

particular SES group, V (3^) is the varianj^e of the regression coeffi- 
cient of the ith explanatory variable, V (p.) is the variance of the 

3 

regression coefficient of the interaction term between the ith explana- 

A A 

tory variable and SES, Gov 3^3^ is the covariance of the regression 

coefficient of the ith variable vrith that of the interaction tern 
between the ith variable and SES, and SES is 1 for upper class youths, 
0 otherwise. The t-i^atios are then computed by dividing each of the 
above calculated regression coefficients --for a particular race/class 
group — by the above calculated standard error for that coefficient. 

^In all previous tables used in this thesis to address the question 
of the likelihood of a primary first Job, regression coefficients have 

been multiplied by 100 to reflect chemges of " percent" in the 

dependent variable. In this table, the actual results are shown without 
the conversion. 
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TABIE B-2 

REGRESSION COEFFICIETTIS - THE LIKElilHOOD 
OF SECONDARY TO PRIMARY MOBILITY^' 

(t-ratios )^ 



Bjcplanatory variables 



Likelihood of secondary to primary mnbi 11 ty^ 



WHITES 



Ley SES I High SES" 



low SES 



Family backgrovuid ; 

1) Socioeconomic status 
of family 

2) Number of siblings 

3) Health status, I968 
h) Marital status, I968 

Human capital : 

5) Educational attainment 

6) Training, 1968 

7) Age, 1966 

8) Geographic mobility, 
1966-68 

9) First Job's status 

Attitudes : 

10) Occupational aspir- 
ations, 1966 

11) Locus of control, I968 

Environment: 
02) Demand index, 1968 

13) Region of residence, 
1968 
Conatant : 



adjusted 
p ratio 



0.013780 
(0,6229) 

o.i5i+8oo 
(0.9838) 

0.268000 
(2, If 990)^ 

0,009021 

(0-3215) 
-0,018280 
(-0.17^10) 

0,029790 
{l,W40)c 

o,iiiiooo 
(0.9610) ' 
-0.005625 

(-1,0020) 

o,oooi9if 
(0,0889) 

O.OOi+570 
(0-5305) 

0,002285 
(0,6U03) 
0,050300 

(0.UII73) 



0.005285 

(l.^3^0)c 



O.O0U830 
(-0,2180) 

-0,021600 

(-0.1128) 

-O.lOUlOO 

(-0,9230) 

-0,008979 
{-0.1906) 
0,005500 
(0,6000) 

0,Q26ifl6 

(1.1850) 

O.2201U0 
(1,2000) 

-0,0032^19 
(-0,69^0) 

0.00lf582 
(2-2190)<^ 

0.023110 
(2.2050)c 

0,0002ei; 
(0.8980) 

(0.3801) 



-1,069000 
(-1,8560)^ 

0.11853 
(l,80lUl) 

150 



-0.010230 
(-0.3793) 

0.189^+00 
(0.8429) 
-0.131000 
(-0,6ifi*7) 

0.020150 
(O.U552) 

0,101100 
(0.1i237) 

(-1.3560) 

-O.i;932O0 
(-1,5080) 

-0,017370 
(-l-i*756) 

0,006802 
(1.2530) 

0,016870 
(0.99^1) 

-0,00i*009 

(-0,9020) 
0,345300 
(l.U380)^ 



0.011370 
(1.8840)^ 



-0.003674 
(-0.2963) 

-0.?7l;000 
(-J.,0U70) 
0.171500 

(1.1000) 



0,321900 
(0,3624) 

0,13142 
(1-51443) 

86 



-0.068170 
(-1.1600) 
0. .'170700 

0.OJ2660 
(o,i;S50) 

O.J 09680 
(0.4740) 
-0.005860 
(-O.i^GGo) 

0.008:^^46 
(2.5400)c 

0.007971 
(0.4280) 

-0.009130 
(-1.7220) 
0,257360 
(1.6600)^ 



a-b 

See Chapter III: Tlie Measurement of Variables for a iK'scription 
of the variables and units of nK-asurement, 



"Significant at an alpha < .10 (one-tail). 
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TABIE B-2 - Continued 



•^0 



Both the regression coefficients and their standard errors , for 
each of the variables interacting with socioeconomic status (SES), have 
been estimated at the two values of SES, 0 and 1. Each of the regression 
coefficients for variables (2) through (l3)--for each of the four 
race/class groupa — has been calculated as follows from the results of 
the regression analysis described in Chapter III: 

regression coefficienti = + (SES) 

for a particular race/class group i 5 

A 

where within each color group is the regression coefficient of the ith 

A *' 

explanatory variable, p. is the regression coefficient of the interaction 

tern between the ith explanatory variable and SES, and SES is 1 for upper 
class youths, 0 otherwise. The standard error of each of these 
regression coefficients was then calculated as follows; 



S 



V' A A ~. AA 

V (3^) + V(3j) X (SEST + 2 Gov P^Pj (SES) 



where within each color group S is the standard error of the above 
cel<rulated regression coefficient of an explanatory, variable for a 

A *" 

particular SES group, V (p. ) is the variance of the regression coeffi- 

1 A 

cient Of the ith explanatory variable, V (p.) is the variance of the 

3 

regression coefficient of the interaction term between the ith expletna- 

A A 

tory variable and SES, Gov p^pj is the covariance of the regression 

coefficient of the ith variable with that of the interaction terra 
between the ith variable and SES, and SES is 1 for upper class youths, 
0 otherwise. The t-ratlos are then computed by dividing each of the 
above calculated regression coefficients — for a particular race/class 
group— by the above calculated standai^ error for that coefficient. 

*In all previous tables used in this thesis to address the question 
of the likelihood of secondary to primary mobility, regression coeffi- 

cicnta have been multiplied by 100 to reflect changes of " percent" 

In the dependent variable. In this table, the actual results are shown 
without the conversion. 
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TABUS B-3 

REGRESSION fJESULTS - DETEFMINATION OF I968 WAGK RATES 

(t-ratios) 



1968 hourly rate of pay^ 



Explanatory variables 


PHmarv .1ob In 1968 


Soconda7'v ; 


10b in 1968 




WHITES 


BLACKS 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Family background: 










1) Socioeconomic status 


0,1*299 


0.3516 


O.5IOT 


0.1772 


of family 


(1.5380)^ 


(0.73^7) 


(0.9^1^0). 


(oJu86) 


0 ! M^iimT^ttv /^"f* c*tViT 4 Torres 
C J llVUIlUcJ L>1 c> J. L/ J^ri|i^o 


l.f^>6oo 


-0,2761 


n ill 


-I.OOdO 


3) Health status, I968 




^ -U . iWil ; 


(-0.1922) 


(-0.9211) 


3J..OUO0 


-7.7270 


15.0500 


3.7&+O 


^; Marital status, 19dd 


(2.0960)^ 


(-0.3056) 


(0.6ltf7) 


(0.3806) 


35.5300 


7.3660 


33 . 5800 


37.6600 




(3.6980)c 


(0.5077) 


(1.7920)c 


(1.3'*20)C 


Human capital: 










5) Educational attainment 


6.9850 


11.0200 


30.^000 


2.1320 


6) Training, I968 


(2.3780)^ 


(2.7550)^ 


(1.8350)^ 


(0.6361) 


-0*Ul2l+ 


1.9670 


-^^7.9200 


10.6200 


7) Age, 1966 


(-0,1^936) 


(0,1358) 


(-2.2600) 


(o.5'ri3) 


U.3360 


> -0.U5W 


'i.OlOO 


i.36lO 


• 


(2.J86o)c 


(-0,175^) 


(1.3-14 90) 


(0.1^836) 


8) Geographic mobility. 


2,9150 


1.2230 


-23.8700 


u .5200 


1966-68 


(0.2366) 


(0.0532) 


(-0.8290) 


(0.5539) 


9) First job's status 


0.9266 


1,0350 


0.5390 


-0.032i+ 




(2,9210)^ 


(1,6020)^ 


(0.6350) 


(-O.OU13) 


Attitudes : 








10) Occupational aspira- 


-0.1563 


-0.7505 


0.2668 


-0.099^ 


tions, 1966 


(-0.8797) 


(-2.3^60) 


(0.615U) 


(-0.335*+) 


11) Locus of control, I968 


0.6385 


O.O78U 


-0.2l8i+ 


0.8289 




(0,7878) 


(0.0551) 


(-0.1330) 


(O.6U06) 


Environment : 










J2) Demand index, I968 


0.01^96 


0,2208 


-0.8221 


-0.3371 




(0.1789) 


(0,6226) 


(-1.5390) 


(-0.1*336) 


^3) Region of residence, 1968 


U0.7600 


65.3800 


Uh. 71300 


i|2.U300 




(U.2630)'^ 


(i+.0070)<= 


(2.2^70 


(2.3960)c 


Constant: 


9-1630 


86.3100 


-76.8500 


128.0000 




(0.1533) 


(0.9^96) 


-0.7562 


(1.1*770) 


^ adjusted 


0.1711^1 


b.25571 


o,30JioO 


-0.01728 


F ratio 


(7.2899) 


(if. 1185) 


(3.7225) 


(0.90a/) 




397 


119 


82 


77 



See Chapter III: The Measurement of Variables for a ile^scrj ptlon 
of the variables and units of measurement. 

^Significant at an alpha < .10 (one-tail). 
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I 



TABIE C-U 

ZERO-ORDER CORREIATION COEFFICIENTS AMONG VARIABIES 
m MODEL OF lABOR MARKET ENTRY 

(Whites Above Main Diagonal, Blacks Below) 



Variables* 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


1) 


Socioeconomic status 
















2) 


of family 




-0.226 


O.3U9 


0.520 


-0,068 


0.137 


0,162 


Number of siblings 


-0.296 




-0.112 


-0.216 


0-075 


-0.030 


-0.039 


3) 


Mental ability 


0.257 


-0.135 




0.lf39 


-0.037 


0.129 


o,09ii 


U) 


Educational attainment 


0.466 


-0.253 


0*300 




0.000 


O.llfl 


0.213 


5) 


Health status at 
















6) 


first job 


-0.012 


0»ll+9 


-O.O2U 


0.070 




-0.091 


0.022 


Period of initial entry 


















into the labor market 


O.OCh 


O.Oi^T 


0.077 


0.086 


0.082 




0.112 


7) 


Likelihood of a primary 


















first Job 


0.163 


-0.220 


0.212 


0.171. 


-0.077 


0.035 





See Ch^iptar III: The Measurement of Vfeiriabies for a description of each 
of the variables and units of measurement . 
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APPENDIX D 
A COMPARISON OF ^'STAYERS" AND "MOVERS'* 

The importance of human capital, attitudes, and family "background 
for favorable labor market experiences is a videly debated issue. This 
section presents data on these characteristics for three subsets of the 
sample: youths who remained in secondary jobs throughout the period , 
those who moved from secondary to primary jobs d\iring the period, and 
those who remained in primary jobs throvighout the period. In addition , 
several aspects of the labor market experience of the three groups will 
be compared, namely: turnover, weeks unemployed, wage rates, and 
occupational status . 

For whites and blacks alike, differences in educational attainment 
are positively related to more favorable labor market experience, as are 
differences in training and mental ability (Table D-l). To the extent 
that age and labor market exposure represent a maturation process and 
the attainment of marketable skills through experience, one would also 
expect those who moved from secondary to primary jobs to be somewhat 
older and have more exposure to the world of work than those remaining 
in secondary jobs. This expectation is borne out for whites, but 
differentials are virtually nonexistent for blacks. 

While intercolor differentials in educational attainment are quite 
small within a reference group, intercolor differences in the incidence 
of training, I. Q., and labor market information are often substantial. 
Therefore, these tabular findings provide some cause for concern in tliaL 
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manpower services--in particular, trainin^^ and dissemination oi' job 
information --had apparently not reached those in most serious need. 

(Occupational aspirations in I968 and degree of internality are 
positively associated with favorable work experiences for botli color 
c-roups (Table D-2). In addition, blacks exhibit lower levels of 
aspiration and internality than whites within each reference ^!;roup and 
they fare less favorably in terms of labor market success and unemploy- 
ment (Table Consequently, differentials in attitudinal measures 
may have been either the cause or the effect of the labor market 
experiences. Also, as the dual market theory clearly suggests. Table 
D-2 shows faiTiily socioeconomic status to be strongly related to movement 
from secondary to primary jobs. 

As Doeringer and Piore have suggested, job instability appears to 
be characteristic of secondary workers (Table 0-3)."^ While youths in 
primary jobs at both points in time experienced about one change of 
employer on the average, those who remained in secondary jobs averaged 
more than one and one-half interfirm shifts in the case of whites and 
two shifts among blacks. Considering the data on unemployment ir. 
conjunction with the turnover figures, it is even more evident that job 
instability is a salient dimension of secondary sector employment 
situations. Finally, within each of the three reference categories, 
blacks consistently fare worse than whites. Thus, it seems clear that 



Doeringer and I'iore, op, cit ., p. 166. 
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confinement to secondary Jobs is not a result of immobility. On the 
contrary, instability and job changing which is lateral rather than 
upward seems to be characteristic of the secondary worker. 

Differentials in measures of labor market success, that is, hourly 
rate of pay and occupational status, are also quite substantial among 
the reference groups ^ as are intercolor differences within the groups 
(Table D-3)« What is most surprising, however, is that secondary whites 
in 1968 averaged nearly the same rate of pay as blacks who had moved 
from secondary to primary Jobs, despite the difference in occupational 
status between the two groi:5>s. 

Table D-3 also shows that whites and blackrj who moved from second- 
ary to primary Jobs by I968 had not attained the pay or status levels of 
those in primary Jobs at both points in time. Since it has been noted 
that those in primary Jobs both years have more stable einployment 
histories than those who moved into the primary sector, it might be con- 
jectured that lower turnover reflects higher tenure and seniority, on 
the average, which results in wage and status differentials through 
promotions. P'urthermore , both dualists and human capital theorists might 

view these findings as reflecting returns to on-the-job training which 

2 

are more likely to occur in primary than secondary Jobs. 



Becker, Human Capital , op. clt >, pp. 7-31. See also Jacob Mincer, 
"On-the-Job Training: Costs, Returns, and Some Implications," Journal 
of Political Economy , IXX (October I962 - Part 2), pp. 50-79. Of course, 
these findings may also merely reflect the higher levels of human capital 
of those who remain in primary Jobs (Table D-l). 
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